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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT JOHNSTOWN 


HE Association of City and Borough 

Superintendents, now a Department 
of the State Educational Association, 
held its Twelfth Annual Session at 
Johnstown, in the High School Auditor- 
ium,-opening on Wednesday evening, 
March 5, at 8 o’clock. The snow-storm 
that began on the night of the 4th and 
continued through the whole following 
day limited the attendance of members 
from a distance, but one fortunate party 
had come early and spent Wednesday in 
a much enjoyed and appreciated visit to 
the Johnstown schools, of which they all 
speak in the highest terms. 

When the first session was called to 
order by President John Morrow, of 
Allegheny, there was quite a fair attend- 
ance of teachers and citizens, notwith- 
standing the weather, giving evidence 
that the people of this beautiful and 
growing city are alive to educational 
advancement. 

A chorus of High School pupils gave 
us the Recessional in admirable manner. 
Prof. Ferrell is to be congratulated on the 
results of his work as shown in all the 
music of the sessions. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Dr. J. W. Hamer, President of the 
Board of School Controllers, delivered 
the Address of Welcome, as follows: 

Through the compliments and partiality 


of the Board of School Controllers of the 
city of Johnstown, the pleasant and honored 





duty of extending to the distinguished and 
honorable body here assembled civic greet- 
ing and civic welcome to the hearts and 
homes of the citizens of Johnstown has been 
assigned to me. As their ambassador and 
representative, representing the public 
schools of the city; in their name, in the 
name of our teachers and educators, in the 
name of the representatives of that profession 
eloquently emphasized in this assembly of 
educators, I bid you, gentlemen, generous 
greeting and civic welcome to the historic 
city of the Conemaugh. 

In extending our greeting and welcome 
to the representative men who, by choice of 
pee EF education and equipment, stand 

onored in the presence of six and a half 
millions of their fellow.citizens as teachers 
and captains in Pennsylvania’s grandest 
and noblest enterprise, crystallized into 
heroic energy, formulated into formative 
wer and t ought, the liberality of our 
w, the spirit of our intelligence, and the 
Benawolenne of our power, expanded and ex- 
pressed in the Public School System of 
Pennsylvania, I assure you, gentlemen, we 
feel honored in your presence, complimented 
through your choice, flattered by all the 
complaisance which associates our civic 
history with the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of City and Borough Superintendents 
of the grand old Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

While it is not within the province of the 
duty assigned to anticipate or share in the 
great problem before you, or in the discus- 
sion of the great questions upon which you 
have been called to counsel and deliberate, 
I am authorized to speak ina representative 
capacity for the citizenship I represent, and 
to assure you that we are deeply and earn- 
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estly interested in the great cause you are 
here to advance, to plead for, and to 
champion. 

As an organization, as a representative 
body, you not only stand for and emphasize 
the noblest profession—one which in its 
formative influences, in its formative forces 
as they relate to the individual or the race, 
is up to the very apex of that pyramid 
on which the safety of the citizen, the se- 
curity of the state, the stability of the re- 
public, finds surest defense. That which 
we put into our schools will appear in the 
life of the state, and you, gentlemen, repre- 
sentative educators of Pennsylvania, are the 
custodians of those who are the children of 
the state, and when they pass from the 
schools into the state, crowned with the 
attributes and functions of an exalted citi- 
zenship, the momentous power, the com- 
manding importance of your profession be- 
comes God-broadened and God-heightened. 

In that magnificent arch of glorious Com- 
monwealths that spans this grand nation of 
ours, Pennsylvania is ct in as the Key- 
stone of the Republic. Rich in her material 
wealth, rich in material resources, rich in 
diversified industries, rich in her prolific 
abundance of coal and iron and ores, she is 
tichest in her imperial lead in the grand 
march her gee school system is working 
out towards an Olympic achievement— 
universal education, universal refinement, 
universal liberty. In this advancement, 
gentlemen of the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of City and Borough Superintendents, 
we esteem, we recognize, greet and welcome 
you as the beneficent factors. The hills and 
valleys of Pennsylvania, her towns and 
cities, give eloquent proof to the fact that 
the “schoolmaster has been abroad,’’ and 
that Johnstown has not escaped the inva- 
sion, but has caught the inspiration of the 
maxim, ‘‘ Knowledge is power."’ 

We invite you, gentlemen, to an inspec- 
tion of the work accomplished through a 
generous public, lavish in its liberality, but 
judicious in its expenditures, to give the 
city of Johnstown public school buildings, 
appurtenances of which we justly feel proud. 
I again welcome you, in the name of all our 
citizens, to the city of Johnstown, which 
rising Phoenix-like from her ashes and from 
her desolation, gathered strength from her 
faith in God, courage from the discipline of 
despair, and inspiration which her heroic 
men and women poured out with liberal 
hands, and dedicated to their children their 
richest heritage. 

While we cannot boast of ancient crypts 
in whose niches sleep the ancient kings, 
we claim especial merit for that genius 
which reduces the gases of the universe to 
liquid forms, and congeals them into chunks 
of absolute frigidity. While we cannot 
claim notoriety for that genius of invention 
which evolved the modern ‘‘college yell’’ 
and the immortal ‘‘ touch-down,’’ nor for 
that fecundity in beneficences which has 
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immortalized a ‘‘ Carnegie republic,’’ yet, 
gentlemen, as you pass through our modern- 
ized city, we will show you a picture, 
present to your view, your consideration 
and your study, one of the grandest work- 
shops in the world—a magnificent school so 
gigantic in proportions, so diversified in its 
curriculum, so multiform in its appliances, 
that from its pages of daily-made history, 
written on parchments of iron, graven into 
letters with twenty-ton hammers, punc- 
tuated with ingots of red-hot steel,and bound, 
indexed and published by the sturdy hand 
of labor, all may here learn the lesson that 
it is possible for mind to triumph over 
matter. 

To this workshop, to our various and 
diversified industries, Johnstown is indebted 
for her progress, her prosperity, and that 
citizenship with which we invite you to 
mingle during your stay in this city. Here 
is found the expanded individual; the man 
who toils in our magnificent workshops, 
our furnaces, our forges, our mills; the man 
who guides and directs them; the man who 
heads our mercantile enterprises, conducts 
our banking institutions; the man whocon- 
tributes liberally and generously to that 
exalted, noble enterprise for which this dis- 
tinguished body of educators assembles here 
to-night. He is doing service—a masterful 
work. 

Once more, then, I bid you welcome, 
thrice welcome, gentlemen, to the city of 
Johnstown; welcome in the name of the 
Board of School Controllers, representatives 
of the public schools; welcome in the name 
of our teachers, your noble colleagues in 
your inspired work; welcome in the name of 
all our citizens, who hold out their gener- 
ous hands to grasp yours in kindred spirit, 
sentiment and purpose in every movement 
designed to advance the cause of education 
—the cause that elevates, dignifies and 
ennobles our citizens; that converts the 
wealth of this Commonwealth into liberty, 
virtue and independence; that writes upon 
the mind of life, the heart, the brain and 
soul of the State, the maxim by which true 
citizenship must be measured— Virtus sola 
nobilitat. 


RESPONSES. 


The two gentlemen announced to make 
response being absent, the President said 
he would draft members into the service 
unless volunteers materialized immedi- 
ately, and no one offering, he proceeded 
to do so. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes of Steelton re- 
plied to the call, thanking the President 
of the Board for his hearty and eloquent 
welcome, and appreciating the spirit in 
which it was given. He was glad to 
have been one of the vanguard who had 
preceded the storm, and had a day’s 
pleasure in visiting the city schools, in 
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which he had found the most praise- 
worthy recognition of the rights of chil- 
dren. Among these rights are the pro- 
vision of comfortable and attractive school 
buildings; well lighted, heated and venti- 
lated; made attractive by pictures on the 
walls, and otherwise appealing to the 
aesthetic as well as the physical nature. 
These considerations have not been for- 
gotten by the school men of Johnstown, 
as we can see by looking round us to- 
night. Again, the children are entitled 
to upright and skillful teachers—upright, 
that justice and kindness may be shown 
to all, especially those whose home sur- 
roundings are unfortunate—skillful, that 
there may be no loss from their indiffer- 
ence, carelessness or inefficiency. Our 
visitation to-day has shown us that you 
have not been unmindful in this direction. 
Then the pupils are entitled to a broad, 
extended course of study, comprehending 
the training of the head, the heart and 
the hand. The day of the three R’s is 
gone by. That you have recognized 
this is shown by the manual school, the 
drawing school, the laboratory; by the 
excellent music we have just heard, and 
the provision for instruction in literature 
and art. He felt like thanking- the peo- 
ple of Johnstown for the spirit manifested 
in all this enlightened provision for the 
children, even more than for the cordial 
welcome extended to this body, which 
however we fully appreciate. 

Supt. Samuel Andrews of Pittsburg 
said he did not live so far from Johnstown 
as not to keep in touch with its progress. 
If he was not often here, he heard and 
read of it, and had her teachers come 
occasionally to work in Pittsburg; and if 
those who remained were as good as 
those who came to him, no wonder you 
have good schools. In moving about 
the city, the churches, the schools and 
the homes give the best evidence of the 
character of the people. In many towns 
the school buildings compare unfavorably 
with the splendid jails and penitentiaries 
—not so here; and surely we ought to 
show as much love and care for our chil- 
dren as for criminals. He was sorry no 
more of the members were present, but 


there was some excuse, and more would | 


be here to-morrow. Perhaps we had 
better not claim too much credit for those 
who are here—perhaps if they had con- 
sulted the weather bulletin we might be 
still fewer. He would be glad to wel- 
come every teacher of Johnstown and its 
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vicinity to Pittsburg when the State 
Educational Association meets there on 
July 2, 3 and 4. 

After a beautiful solo by Miss Lola 
Mellinger, which was encored, Supt. Mc- 
Ginnes took the chair while President 
Morrow read the following paper on 


OVER- PRESSURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL WORE. 


Teaching is the only business I know of, 
except perhaps preaching, that everybod 
knows all about and is willing to tell all 
he knows. 

Most of the ills ascribed to the public 
schools are highly imaginary, and no one 
of these imaginary evils is more conspicuous 
than that a over ressure.’’ Everybod 
measures the schools with his own yard- 
stick, and no two yardsticks seem to be the 
same length. Smith is a lawyer, and per- 
haps short on everything except his pro- 
fession and the few kindred subjects leading 
immediately up toit. When he goes intoa 
school and questions a class he invariably 
asks about the things he knows himself, 
but rarely ever the things the pupils should 
be expected to know. 

Brown who is an architect shakes his 
head, with an ominous distrust, when he 
learns that the children do not get a lesson 
in drawing every day. He believes that 
the highest test of excellence in the public 
schools is the ability to represent, accurately 
on paper, objects in nature and art. 

Jones, the iron manufacturer, greatly 
deplores the inefficiency of the schools. He 
is amazed at the ignorance of the boys in 
his offices who actually do not know the 
difference between a lump of iron ore and 
one of copper ore. Jones is a crank on 
‘‘nature study.’’ He would put most of 
the school time on the common things in 
nature, and let the three R’s take care of 
themselves. The schools are very short by 
his yardstick. 

This line of criticism was followed out 
with great effect some time ago by one of 
our merchants, a Scotchman, who gave his 
opinion of the public schools rather freely 
to one of our grammar teachers. The lady 


| reported the interview to me, and requested 


that I should call on the merchant, Mr. S., 
and hear what he had to say on the defects 
of the schools. I did so, and was received 
very cordially in his private office. After 
passing the courtesies of the day, I stated 
that I had been informed that he was greatly 
discouraged with the results attained in the 
public schools. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I am,”’ 
and continued: ‘‘ When the boys and girls 
come to my store seeking employment, 
after having gone through the public 
schools (using his own language), they are 
unable to calculate. They cannot cal-cu- 
late, and they do not know how to spell.’’ 
I said to him, ‘‘ Bring some of them into 
the office.’’ He did so, and proceeded to 
question them in the following fashion: 
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‘* Now Missie, please tell the gentleman, 
How much is two times and a half twelve 
and ahalf.’’ Of course none of the children 
could tell me, and especially when the 
question was put in such a quaint way. 

With some exultation he said, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Morrow, you see these children cannot 
calculate, and they are no better at spell- 
ing.’’ Whereupon he gave them in quick 
succession a lot of words, the names of the 
different kinds of goods, foreign and domes- 
tic, and notions in his store, and the chil- 
dren of course could not spell them. I 
could not have spelled them myself. There 
isn’t a man or woman in this house that 
could have spelled all of them. 

I thought it was about time to call a halt 
on the old gentleman, so! asked him how 
long he had been in this business, and he 
answered about forty years. ‘‘ How old were 
you when you began?’’ ‘‘Not quite ten 
years.’’ ‘‘Well now, my good friend, it seems 
to me your standard is atrifle high. You 
have been in this business about forty years. 
You knew nothing about the business when 
you began, in Glasgow. It has been a con- 
stant school to you, and you complain now 
because these children, just beginning, do 
not know what it has taken you forty years 
of continuous study to acquire.’’ A little 


further investigation showed that not one | 


of these children had been more than fourth 
way through the public schools. We have 
sixteen steps in our course of study, and the 


farthest any of them had gone was through | 


the fourth step. Necessity had driven them 
out of the schools and into work at that 
tender age. 

This man, you see, was long on the dry- 
goods business and that was his measuring 
stick for the public schools. The children 
could not spell the names of the different 
kinds of foreign and domestic goods in his 
store, therefore the public schools are good 
for nothing. 


Thus it will be seen that every fault- | 
finder has his own measuring stick for the | 
discipline and efficiency of the public | 


schools, and each one’s measurements are 
invariably based on what little he knows 
himself. 

If to this class of critics we add the crooks 
and cranks who bring up the rear, bewailing 
the imaginary high-pressure system in the 


schools, we have most, if not all the ~ a 


ors. From the commotion these complain- | 
| ability who attend school regularly. Now 


| it seems to me that it ought not to be diffi- 
| cult to understand that children who are 


ers are able to keep up one would imagine, 
too, that there was a whole army of them; 
but there isn’t. A little investigation re- 
veals the fact that there is not more than a 
corporal’s guard. Less than five per cent. 


of the parents of the country are furnishing | 
all the clap trap we read in the public press | 


and journals of the day about over-pressure | | 
| fall behind their classes and be found in- 


and home study in the schools. Of seventy 


cities in the United States that I haveinves- | 


tigated, fifty-four report that there is no 
home study required in the first five grades 
of their course of study, and forty-six of 
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these require no home study in the first 
seven grades. Surely the pressure in these 
grades cannot be very great. We can all 
readily understand, too, that this is true, 
without any investigation, when we recall 
the fact that fully three-fourths of all the 
children in the schools are in the primary 
grades, where there is precious little study- 
ing attempted either at home or at school; 
and for the reason that most of the children 
are unable to read intelligently in the lower 
grades. To talk, therefore, of over-pressure 
in the primary grades of our schools is to 
my mind an exhibition of unexplainable 
ignorance. 

In my own city some time ago, I tested 
thoroughly by letter the mythical claim of 
*‘over-pressure.’’ It was then developed 
that just about four parents out of every 
hundred, whose children were in the higher 


| grades, thought the pressure was too great. 


This was to be expected, for there are 
some delicate children in every community. 
There are those whose eyes are defective, 
and whose hearing is poor. There are some 
too, who for various other reasons are irreg- 
ular in attendance. These children fall be- 
hind their classes and are not ready to be 
advanced to the next grade when their 


classmates go on. Then it is that the 


teachers and the principal have a picnic 
with the parents. No amount of explana- 
tion will convince Johnnie’s papa and 
mamma that he is not ready to be promoted 
with his class tothe next grade. The prob- 
lem then that confronts the school people, 
it seems to me, is to discover some plan or 
some patent method by which the irregular 
attendance children, and those who are con- 
stitutionally slow, can be advanced from 
grade to grade, in spite of their attendance 
and attainments. So long as this cannot be 
done, we will continue to hear the wail of 
‘*over-pressure’’ from the Wallaces, the 


| Boks, Quovodes, and their kin. They will 


continue to parade before us the sorrowful 
results, as they claim, growing out of the 
public school system as now administered— 
nervous debility, loss of eye-sight, broken- 
down constitution, abnormally developed 
heads, dwarfed bodies, premature graves, 
etc., etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

The courses of study throughout the 
country are constructed to suit children of 
average ability. Not the brightest children 
nor yet the dullards, but children of average 


below average ability, those who have de- 


| fective eyes, those who are sickly or delicate 


and therefore unable to work, those who 
attend school irregularly, who are lazy or 
indolent when at school, would naturally 


competent when the time for promotion 
arrives; but the parents of these unfortunate 


| children are unable to see why they are not 


promoted with their classmates, and no 
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amount of reasoning can get them to see 
that it is no fault of the children, and that it 
would be suicidal to force them on beyond 
their ability. This, my friends, is the issue 
between the parents on the one hand and 
the school people on the other: and because 
the schools cannot do this impossible thing 
(advance children in spite of their attain- 


ments and ability), the wail of over-pressure | 


is set up. The schools are denounced as 
nurseries of oppression sending thousands 
of children to early graves—all because 
they cannot do impossible things. It seems 
to me sometimes that every absurd thing is 
blamed on the schools. 

People sometimes come up to me witha 
sorrowful countenance and strike an atti- 
tude of thoughtfulness; then begin to 
scratch their heads and ask the question, 
‘*Morrow, how do you account for the fact 
that the old-time schools made so much 
better spellers than the schools of to-day, 
without the high pressure.’’ I always an- 
swer: ‘‘ My dear friend, I can easily account 
for that fact and all such facts. That fact 
is a notorious big lie—that is the way I 
account for it. Now let me ask you how 
you account for a few facts. How do you 
account for the fact that the moon of fifty 
years ago gave so much more light than 
the moon of the present day? How do you 
account for the fact that the old-fashioned 
tallow candle was so much more brilliant 
than the electric light of today?’ My 
friends, did it ever occur to you that it is an 
easy matter to assume that any absurd thing 
is true, and then with rueful countenance 
deplore the existence of such assumed fact, 
and then go around asking people to 
account for it ? 

The truth is that the ‘‘ old-time’’ schools 
did not produce anything like as good 
scholars as do the schools now; it is true 
there was very little pressure in them, and 
it is just as true that there was very little of 
anything else in them. All that was at- 
tempted then was a little spelling, reading 
and arithmetic. Only in rare instances 
were language and geography taught at all. 
The boys and girls of those times, when 
spelling is reported to have been taught so 
well, are the fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of the present 
time. Now I wish to call attention to a 
truth here that will be assented to by every 
teacher in the State: that of the hundreds of 
written notes received daily at every large 
school from the parents and grandparents 
regarding the pupils, more than ninety 
per cent. are notable chiefly for bad spell- 
ing and incorrect English. I ask, there- 
fore, where are the crack spellers of the 
old-time schools, if they be not the parents 
and grandparents of today? I am a grad- 
uate of the old log school-house myself, and 
do not profess even at this late day to be an 
expert in orthography; but I do know that 
I would cut a sorry figure if I had to rub 
along with what I got in the old school. 








A widespread belief, however, prevails 
that the boys of forty or fifty years ago de- 
veloped into better and more reliable men 
than do the boys of these times. This may 
possibly be true; but the schools then had 
no more to do with this desirable result, and 
were no more responsible for it than the 


| schools now are responsible for the swarms 


of loafers found on the street corners in 
every town and city in the land. No; it was 
the salutary effect of home training they got 
then—the lessons of self-denial, industry, 
economy, morality and obedience to right- 


| ful authority that laid the deep foundations 


for success in after years. Oh, no, it was 
not the two or three months each year ot 
subscription school with the master board- 
ing around that made the boys and girls an 
honor to their parents and a blessing to 
their generation. Their home education 
was so good that they needed very little 
from the schools. There was a heavy pres- 


' sure then in the home, but now there is very 


little pressure anywhere. The school term 
is now about twice as long as it used to be, 
and the amount of work done in a given 
time is fully twice as great. And all this is 
accomplished with very little additional 
effort on the part of the children. 

Thus it will be seen that the schools now 
have about four times their former efficiency. 
The teachers then needed only to know a 
little reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Such a thing as special preparation for the 
work, as now, was unheard of. But, while 
great advancement in the facilities for edu- 
cation has been made, the homes seem to 
have been gradually losing their grip, until 
we find the order of things practically re- 
versed. 

The homes used to give the children 
nearly all the education they got, but now 
the schools are expected to do everything. 
And that too in spite of the multiplicity of 
slanderous reports and unreasonable de- 
mands. 

This absurdity is all the more palpable 
when it is remembered that not more than 
five per cent. of the children remain in 
school till the ordinary course of study is 
completed, while, from the most reliable 
sources of information, more than 60,000 
children of school age in the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania never go to school except 
when they can’t help it. If they were all 
getting good home training there would be 
less ground for alarm; but when they get 
neither home training nor schooling, it is 
fully time for sensibly disposed people, at 
least, to wake up to the gravity of the sit- 
uation. The old-fashioned home discipline 
and home influences were what made the 
substantial men and women, and not the 
schools, and the sooner it is understood 
that the schools cannot supply what the 
homes are neglecting, the better. 


The President’s address was warmly 
applauded. At its close, we were favored 
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with a selection by the High School 
orchestra, which added to the high opin- 
ion already formed of the development 
on musical lines in the Johnstown schools. 

The next number on the programme 
was an address by Hon. Henry Houck of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
who asked to be excused by reason of the 
lateness of the hour; but the President 
ruled that no excuses were in order under 
this administration, and the audience 
sustained the ruling, so the Doctor filled 
his appointment briefly as follows : 


ADDRESS OF DR. HOUCK. 


Ladies and gentlemen, my manuscript 
speech is buried in the snow. So for once, 
since I must talk, I will talk about some- 
thing else than schools, by the way of break- 
ing the monotony. [Laughter.} That 
reminds meofsomething. I wasat an insti- 
tute once, where the Superintendent was not 
very bright and theexercises grew ratherdry, 
and on proposing to him to vary them with 
a song he said it would not be best to break 
the monotony. [Laughter.] I don’t look at 
that way, being always glad to hear music, 
especially such as we have here. 

I have been greatly pleased with all the 
exercises so far, especially the paper just 
read, which is one of the best I have heard 
for a long time, though if there were time I 
might take issue with the President about 
the old-time schools when we were the bright 
— [Laughter.] But perhaps the very 

est thing of allisthe music. Of the many 


good things in Johnstown this is one of the 


est. Those who complain of ‘‘ over. press- 
ure’’ in school could relieve the conditions 
they call by that name by interspersing a 
song here and there—they would find things 
brighten up wonderfully. I am glad to find 
the fact appreciated in this beautiful and 
prosperous city. 

As we came along from home, slipping 
through the stormy afternoon, I fell to 
thinking of some of the men I had seen and 
heard, and perhaps I may say a word about 
some of them. 

I remember a talk with Eli Perkins, who 
told me he had never missed an engagement 
in his many years of lecturing, and how 
once when he came to his place in a storm, 
found no one to meet him, explored his 
way to the hotel and then to the hall, he 
found just one man to represent an audi- 
ence. Addressing him he said, ‘ Friend, 
you are the bravest man I ever met, and I 
mean to reward you by giving you the whole 
lecture word for word;’’ when the man re- 
plied, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake don’t do that—I 
am the janitor of the building.’’ [ Laughter. ] 

Then I thought of Dr. Willits—that grand 
old man, whom many of you have heard, 
and whose work has done a great deal of 
good, if only by his cheerful, jolly presence. 
We were comparing ages, and when I told 
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him I was 65, he replied, ‘‘ Sixty-five? why, 
you're only a kid! I'm over 80, and mean 
to lecture till I’m roo, and then go and 
board with my son.’’ [Laughter. | 

I remember when I went to Philadelphia 
to hear Wendell Phillips at the Academy of 
Music. I got in late, my seat was away up 
and back, so far away I was afraid I could 
hear nothing. He appeared—tall, hand- 
some, with a voice of music that reached 
every corner of that great auditorium—and 
for two hours and a half he held that splen- 
did audience spell bound. He stood the 
whole time in one spot—it takes more space 
for me. [Laughter. } 

Congressman Killinger, whom some of 
you know, and a fine orator too, used the 
whole stage. And Owen Lovejoy, whose 
eloquence swayed his audience as a cyclone 
sweeps the forest. I heard him when I was 
a boy, and a Superintendent—that was in 
the old times, you know. [Laughter.] 

In those days I thought I must have John 
B. Gough for my institute. He cost $250, 
but I thought even then we would make 
money on him, and so we did. We filled 
the room, and had put all the chairs on the 
stage that we thought it would stand, and 
everything was filled. I went to him just 
before the lecture, and found him walking 
up and down, apparently in a nervous par- 
oxysm. I was alarmed, but he said it was 
his usual experience. But when he sawthe 
crowded stage he demanded that every chair 
be taken off, and we had to do it--and he 
needed all the room, too. How I wish 
every one of you might have heard that 
wonderful man, who as a defender of the 
cause of temperance has never been equaled. 

Of course I heard the great stump speak- 
ers of the old campaigns. Among them 
perhaps the one that made the deepest 
impression on me was that great orator, 
perhaps the finest of his time, Anson Bur- 
lingame. And General Gibson, of Ohio— 
like Lincoln, of rather ungainly presence, 
so much so that one committee who had 
invited him to address a great meeting, 
when they saw him said to one another 
‘What shall we do with this man?’’ and 
solved the problem as they thought by 
assigning him to an overflow meeting in 
front of the building where the great gather- 
ing was held. Before he had spoken 15 
minutes people began to drop off above, 
deserting the distinguished orators for the 
‘‘overflow’’ speaker, and in 40 minutes the 
main hall was cleared out and the whole 
crowd joined the overflow. He had a bad 
habit of expectoration, and when he had 
spoken an hour and said it was time to stop, 
aman directly in front sang out—‘‘ No, no 
—you’ve been spitting all over me for the 
last hour, but go ahead!’’ [Laughter.] 

But now it is time for me to stop. Iam 
glad to be here, and to see so many of the 
veterans, all things considered, at the first 
session, This body has been growing in 
size ever since it was organized, and has 
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been doing valuable work. I am proud of 
being a member of such a body, and hope 
we will have a good meeting and return 
home cheered and inspired; for it is not only 
the good things we hear and learn at these 
places, but the friendly intercourse, the 
clasp of each other’s hand, that does us 
ood. Let us make the most of the social 
eature as well as the educational—indeed, 
it 7s educational—and we shall get the best 
results. [Applause. ] 

Supt. Berkey, chairman of Executive 
Committee, said he need not apologize for 
the storm or its results, as the committee 
had not placed it on the programme, and 
could not regulate it. They had feared 
they might be left without either speakers 
or audience, and were gratified in having 
both to-night, and more to come to-mor- 
row. He invited the members to take 
part in the opening exercises of the High 
School at 9 o'clock in the morning, pre- 
vious to the reassembling of the Conven- 
tion at 9:30. 

The Department then adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


IGH School exercises at 9 o’clock 
were attended by many members of 
the Convention, and were opened by 
State Supt. Schaeffer with Scripture read- 
ing from the 119th Psalm and prayer. 
Convention was then called to order, 
and as some of the officers were still ab- 
sent, on motion Supt. Joseph Howerth, 
of Shamokin, was elected Secretary, and 
Supt. J. C. Kendall of Homestead, Treas- 
urer. 


HOW SHALL SUPERINTENDENTS HELP 
THEIR GRADE TEACHERS? 

Supt. Babcock of Oil City being pre- 
vented from attending the sessions, the 
Chair threw open to general discussion 
the question, ‘‘ How may the Superinten- 
dent be most helpful to the Grade Teach- 
ers?’’ 

Supt. N. P. Kinsley, of Franklin, be- 
ing called on to open the discussion, said 
he need make no apology for having 
made no special preparation upon a ques- 
tion so practical, which every one of us 
is wrestling with every day of the year, 
and every one consequently will have 
something to say. Of each of the two 
parties to this process, superintendent 
and teacher, there are as many varieties 
as there are individuals; no two superin- 
tandents, no two teachers, are exactly 
alike or to be treated in exactly the same 
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Way; so we can lay down no rules in 
matters of detail, and must treat the 
topic generally, as well as informally. 
Any suggestions he might make were 
the outcome of practical experience in 
his own schools. In the first place the 
Superintendent should be clear in his 
own mind, and make clear to the teach- 
ers, that the working of the school is the 
work of the teacher and not of the Super- 
intendent. So far as her relation with 
the superintendent is concerned, the 
teacher should feel that she is fully at 
liberty, that her hands are not tied, and 
that the success or failure of the work is 
therefore in her hands, and she is respon- 
sible in either case. Unless the worker 
is thus practically free, it is unfair to hold 
her responsible for results. Then we 
come to the matter of criticism. All of 
us know what a delicate matter this is. 
It is our business to know whether work 
is well or ill done, and to improve it 
where deficient; but it is not always easy 
to say just how to go aboutit. It is cer- 
tain that no one ever was injured by 
favorable criticism when deserved, and it 
should never be withheld; but when ad- 
verse comment is necessary, prudence 
and tact are needed. Stopping at Har- 
risburg one day on the way to Philadel- 
phia, and taking advantage of spare 
time to use the services of a barber, the 
artist remarked as he clipped round, 
‘‘the hair is quite thick down there ’’— 
at the back of the head. One could not 
be displeased at his way of indicating the 
sparsity further forward. [Laughter. } 
That barber was a philosopher in his 
way, and I have thought of his words 
many a timeinotherconnections. There 
is a suggestion in them for our dealings 
with our grade teachers, to criticise in 
such a way that they cannot well take 
offence. So much by way of starting 
discussion, reserving the right to take 
part later on. 

President Morrow: There is great art 
in administering criticism so as to help 
and not to hurt. Avoid always what 
may displease or discourage an honest 
teacher, for her ‘sake and that of the 
school. 

Supt. E. Mackey, Reading: The su- 
perintendent can help his teachers by 
giving them a larger view of the educa- 
tional process, not only in its relation to 
teacher and pupil, but to the whole of 
life in the home, the state and the world. 
The teacher, in her daily work so inti- 
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mately concerned with the individual 
pupils of a particular grade, may miss 
the wider view of the great body of 
educators and their work, the great field 
and the immense possibilities of educa- 
tion as such. In his grade meetings let 
the Superintendent give his teachers a 
resumé of what has been done in the past 
for the development of the race, and his 
ideal of the advancement to be made in 
the future; this will help to overcome the 
narrowing tendency of practical isolation. 
In personal visitation we find where our 
teachers are strong and where weak; we 
can always find something to approve, if 
we also see what we must disapprove— 
for it is important to plainly call atten- 
tion to faults if we know them. But we 
want also to remember the tendency in 
the Superintendent to think he knows 
more about the grade work than he really 
does. 
what is of daily practical use better than 
we who have been out of the school 
routine for many years. 


teachers in my corps who know these | 
things better than I do now or perhaps 
ever did, and I am always glad to talk it 


over with them, till one or other is con- 


vinced. Thus they are encouraged to | 
| it is notorious that nobody can preach his 


stand for their own opinions, and feel 


that I am there to offer suggestions for | 


their help, and not to find fault. I try 


to make regular periodical visits, reach- | 


ing each school at least once a month. I | 


give the teachers mimeograph outlines of | criticise; and here again nobody can do 


| her best work—every body gets into every- 


what is expected each month outside the 
regular course. 
sion at grade meetings of points that 
arise in actual work, and hold occasional 
seminars, as they might be called, for 
conference on particular problems inci- 
dent to the grade. 

Dr. Schaeffer being asked to take part 
in the discussion, said the first duty of 
the Superintendtnt was to make his 
teachers comfortable in his presence. If 
they are ill at ease the outcome will be 
bad; perhaps in that case he would better 
not be there at all. Next, doall you can 
to make the teacher happy in her work. 
The children will not be happy in a 
school where the teacher is unhappy or 
discontented. I have known time to be 
wasted in visitation when the teacher 
was nervous, feeling that her work was 
unsatisfactory, but not knowing just 
what was wrong. Even if their work is 
not the best, still make your teachers as 
happy as you can. There should grow 
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The good teacher often knows | 
There are | 


| Those 


I encourage free discus- | 
| are unsatisfactory. [Laughter.] Now, it 





| of his teachers. 
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up such a feeling of confidence between 
superintendent and teacher as will make 
freest discussion not only possible but 
enjoyable, each feeling that both are 
working for the same result, One of the 
best things to remember is to point out 
first the things that merit praise, and 
afterwards, if necessary, draw attention 
to defects. There is a story of two col- 
lege friends who agreed to keep each 
other informed of their faults. The 
friendship did not last very long—they 
very soon dissolved partnership. [Laugh- 
ter.] Everybody prefers praise to criti- 
cism. In the Society of Jesus, where 
the members are required to report upon 
each other’s faults and defects, there are 
said to be more heartburnings and per- 
sonal feeling than anywhere outside, and 
one can well believe it. The Superinten- 
dent must be exceedingly discreet at this 
point, and let the heart element enter into 
all his dealings. When this is the case, 


| he will have the confidence of his teach- 


ers, and they will be glad to see him and 
listen to his suggestions for their im- 
provement, and will try to profit by them. 
who attend homiletical lectures 
have opportunity to test the value of free 
criticism. Every hearer has his say, and 


best under that fire. So with the pupil- 
teachers in the Model school; the critic 
teacher, the other pupil-teachers, the 
principal—everybody feels it a duty to 


body else’s hair, and of course the results 


is the superintendent’s business to im- 
prove his teachers, and he can do it in 
various ways. I remember in Allegheny 
asking about some work that I approved, 
and the Superintendent’s answer: ‘‘ Yes, 


| that’s good work; we will have the 


others come to see it.’’ That is one way 
to make the teacher a critic of her own 
work, without risk of hurting her feel- 
ings—by comparing it with what is 
superior. Of course, there are difficul- 
ties. I know ofa place where the Super- 
intendent, despairing of getting certain 
work done, wished he could import fifty 
widowers who would marry that number 
It is a most difficult 
and unpleasant duty to try to get rid of 
teachers who have either reached the 
dead line or are otherwise incapable of 
improvement. Sometimes we see from 
Harrisburg towns where the Superinten- 
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dent plucks up courage to get rid of such 
teachers—in one place nearly half of the 
corps, and the Superintendent came and 
stayed with me till the storm blew over. 
{Laughter.] On this point I have a word 
of caution to utter: it is not the duty of 
any man to destroy or mar his own useful- 
ness in order to drive out one set of in- 
competents to be replaced by another; he 
owes a duty to himself, and ought not to 
resort to drastic radical measures except 
under pressure of necessity and with a 
certainty of benefit. When in-breeding 
has gone too far—where ward, and family, 
and lodge, and church politics enter into 
and control the election of teachers—it is 
a question to be carefully considered 
whether the doubtful gain equals the cer- 
tain loss, in case the Superintendent’s 
usefulness is at stake. The relation of 
the Superintendent to the beginners is an 
important matter. There have been 
times when the young graduate of a 
Normal school came to her work, and 
found the Superintendent wrapping him- 
self in his cloak and practically saying, 
‘‘ Well, the Normal school has certified 
you as a teacher; let’s see what you can 
do.’’ You all know asI know that there 
are some things no professional school 
can do for beginners, that must be learned 
by actual practice; and it is here that 
the Superintendent, who is presumed to 
be an expert, is justly expected to be 
helpful to those who come fresh from 
school to the first trying days of a public 
career. Then there are some things 
which can be done in the smaller towns, 
that would be impossible in a large city. 
I kow of a Superintendent who made it 
his business to find out what children 
gave his teachers trouble, and then visited 
the parents in person and talked the 
matter over with them. Thus at the 
same time he made himself ‘‘solid’’ and 
his teachers happy; his visits to schools 
were hailed with delight and not with 
trepidation. There is a lesson in that 
for some of you, perhaps. 

Supt. George H. Lamb, of Braddock, 
being called upon, said his experience was 
so much like other people’s that it would 
sound like a re-hash or warming up of 
cold victuals. But as one’s own experi- 
ence is the only experience he has, what 
else can he give? The main thing is for 
the Superintendent to deal with his teach- 
ers strictly on the square. If they have 
done well, tell them so in such a way that 
they will know you mean it. Do not be 








| too profuse—perhaps it is as well rather 


to be chary of praise or blame. Do not 
call your teachers to the office for criti- 
cism; it is too like the principal calling 
down the pupil. Call at the school about 
closing time, and talk to the teacher at 
her desk. He would not be too ready to 
send them visiting to other schools; that 
will give the superintendent the reputa- 
tion of having ‘‘ pets.’’ Few teachers 
are strong in everything; nearly all are 
strong in something; send those who are 
weak to see the strong in that particular 
line. Sometimes the influence of the 
teacher who is a ‘‘hustler’’ is less refin- 


| ing than that of those who are quieter— 


a little visiting on that line may do good. 
Again, some can do in ten minutes what 
takes others fifteen or more; that means 
eight years’ work instead of twelve, or in 
that proportion; if the pupils of these 
quick workers are well and happy, it may 
help the others to go and see how to work 
fast. Send them where time is not 
wasted, and they may learn to save it. 


' Teachers may be divided into four 
| Classes. First, those who are excellent 
| all round; these are few—keep them all 
| and help them to get the best salaries. 


Second, those who are good in spirit and 
influence, but weak at some points— 
keep them, help them where you can, 
and have salaries advanced as they im- 
prove. Third, those who are scarcely 
medium, but trying to improve, and 
growing a little every year—keep them, 
but do not say much about the salary. 
Fourth and last, a small class, maybe no 


' more than five per cent., who are and 


always will be failures—get rid of them 
at all hazards. Be square with your 
Board as with your teachers; tell them 
who are fine, who are good, who are 
ordinary, and who are failures and ought 
to be got rid of. Your Board will learn 
to respect your judgment; and if they do 
not always act upon it, at least you have 
discharged your duty and put the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. Report 
the failures regularly every month, and 
at the end of the year they will not often 
be re-elected; it will take a good many 
kinds of politics to overcome that steady 
impact. 

Dr. Schaeffer: How would it work to 
have the Board’s committee on teachers to 
drop in incidentally and visit the failures? 

Supt. Lamb: It would help materially; 
and in the small Boards any member will 
answer. 
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Supt. R. T. Adams, Lebanon: This 
question of how to help my grade teach- 
ers comes to me about once a week and 
stays with me all week. At our general 
teachers’ meetings twice a month we take 
up some good bock and spend a profit- 


able hour on questions that arise. At ! 


the monthly grade meeting the Superin- 
tendent is usually not present, as it seems 
best that the teachers talk more freely 
among themselves alone. The question 
of visiting is a serious one, from the time 
element. Finding the teacher nervous, 
we try to put her at her ease by conver- 
sation on general subjects; but mean- 
while the time goes before we can see 
just what she is getting done. We placed 
our pass-mark at 80 per cent. and those 
below were dropped, not endorsed; in 
their place we got some new, inexperi- 
enced people, who gave us a good deal of 
trouble to bring them up even to where 
the dropped ones were; they may ulti- 
mately make good teachers, but mean- 
while their pupils are not as well taught 
as before the change. When we know 
that weak teachers will stay with us no 
matter what we do, what is gained by 


reporting them every month, as has been | 


advised ? 


can? About visiting by Directors, there 


are some teachers who do very well be- | 
fore the Superintendent, yet cannot be at | 
ease and do their best before the com- | 


mittee—not half so well, indeed. They 
know some member is using his pencil, 
and that his report may affect their salary. 


Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville, thought | 


with Supt. Mackey that the best help we 
can give many of the grade teachers is 
to broaden their outlook. Perhaps we 
sometimes have an imperfect conception 


of the monotony of the grade teacher’s | 


life. We talk about inspiration; but 


after a dozen years’ teaching of the same | 


matter in the same grade, inspiration 
would be likely to go below zero, and 
become a negative quantity in one’s in- 
tellectual life. 


entirely apart from school work, it will 
help to keep them out of the ruts. 
may have too much even of pedagogy. 
Of course teachers should study pedagogy, 
its history and progress, but we must not 
lose sight of the natural hunger of the 
mind for something that is not peda- 
gogical. Here comes in the study of 
good authors, the world's best literature. 
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Had we not better put more | 
work into helping them do what they | 


| us greatly. 
excursions to places of interest in our 
| vicinity—the home of Bayard Taylor, 


If we can give them | 
something at teachers’ meeting that is | 


One 
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Supt. A. Reist Rutt, Milton: What 
shall one do when malicious persons 
make it their business to poison the 
minds of teachers and others against the 
Superintendent ? 

Mr. Pease: I know what one man did: 
he folded his tent and found another 
place. 

Mr. Rutt: But may it not be one’s duty 
to stay and fight it out to a finish, if 
possible ? 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown: There 
are some problems in school life, as in 
mathematics, that cannot be solved. In 
these special cases we must just do the 
best we can under all the circumstances. 
I am glad of the stress laid here upon 
making our teachers happy and having 
them feel free in our presence; that criti- 
cism should be mild and always mingled 
with praise. Three good things cor- 
dially approved will carry you safely 
over one criticism. I remember to this 
day a commendatory word from James 
Andrews in the old Union school at 
Colerain, Lancaster county. A _ school- 
mate had come to me for some help in 
arithmetic; the teacher noticed it and 
said ‘‘ Well, Rupert zs good in arithmetic, 
but perhaps not so geod as I; better come 
to me.’’ The word of praise was the 
first intimation I had that my work was 
appreciated, and it helped me then and 
all along afterward. Emphasize what- 
ever is good, and then you can afford to 
speak kindly of what needs improvement. 


| The broadening of outlook that has been 


spoken of will put life and vivacity into 
the routine of daily work; we have tried 
this in teachers’ meetings, and it helped 
We have also profited by 


Valley Forge, etc. We send teachers 
visiting where good work is being done, 
and that helps; but it must be judiciously 
managed to get the most good out of it. 
There is no compulsory visiting; we give 
them a half day if they so desire—some- 
times in our own town, sometimes else- 
where; going to another town sometimes 
avoids a difficulty. 

President Morrow was asked about the 
matter of visiting. He replied that he 
never had any difficulty about it—no one 


| ever had a thought of one teacher being 
, set up as a model because she was 4 


‘‘pet’’ of the Superintendent. The mat- 
ter was thought out in advance, and a 


' resolution passed by the Board allowing 
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every teacher two days in a term to visit 
schools in our own or neighboring places 
—we have Pittsburg and many good 
boroughs close by. Then we called the 
principals together, and had them ask 
their teachers where they wished to go. 
As a rule they know very well which 
were good schools, but some do not like 
to make a choice; then the principal calls 
up the Superintendent by ’phone, says a 
couple of his teachers want to visit some 
primary school, and asks which is best? 
We name him half a dozen good schools, 
and tell him to send them to either of 
those or anywhere else that he knows to 
be good. We give this large latitude 
because we know they cannot go any- 
where and not see something to approve 
or condemn, so the visit is bound to do 
some good. This works much better 
than assuming to indicate ‘‘the best 
school in the city ’’—that would get you 
into hot water, of course. [Laughter. ] 
I never sat down deliberately to criticise 
a teacher in my life, and don’t mean to— 
sometimes perhaps they take silence for 
criticism, but they cannot well object to 
that. [Applause.] My observation is 
that what is generally called criticism is 
not pleasantly received; the impression 
left is bad, and the process is unpleas- 
ant to both parties. The proper way is 
to get it done without seeming to be done. 
Perhaps in the long run nothing does 
more good than visiting where good 
work is being done—it is the generous 
plan, and hurts nobody. We are not 
hurt if we are doubtful whether we are 
hit; but if we are sure we are hit, we feel 
hurt whether we are ornot. [Laughter. ] 

Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona: Are the 
teachers’ schools closed while they go 
visiting ? 

Supt. Morrow: Not much: we have a 
Normal department in our High School, 
and the Normal girls are put in for 
practice. [Applause.] The teacher’s 
salary goes on. If the teacher however 
goes away on her own account to a social 
gathering or the like, the substitute gets 
the salary; but when the Normal girl 
substitutes for a visiting teacher she gets 
no pay for that time. 

Supt. Pease: We have substantially 
the same provision, but our teachers do 
not seem anxious to avail themselves of 
It. How is it in Allegheny ? 

_ Supt. Morrow: Ours are generally will- 
ing. We have had to postpone some of 
them because the Normal girls were all 
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employed. There would be some diffi- 
culties in smaller districts. We have 
2500 teachers at work in a very small 
area, 

Supt. Adams: Do they report to you 
what they have seen and learned? 

Supt. Morrow: Certainly: our Board 
at first provided for reporting to the 
superintendent; but I have 408 teachers, 
and the reports were so numerous that I 
could not handle them; so we turned 
them over to the principals of the several 
schools, the reports to be made in pres- 
ence of the other teachers, advising that 
no one should state in what school the 
facts had been noted, so as to make the 
matter purely impersonal whether to 
teacher or town. So we have no gossip, 
nor unfavorable criticism thrown back at 
us, and our teachers are made welcome 
everywhere. [Applause.] You will find 
that a good scheme to head off gossip. 
[Laughter. ] 

Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg: Per- 
haps some of us do not look back over 
our own teaching days, and remember 
how we were then impressed that the 
first duty of a teacher was to study his 
pupils. Now teachers are only pupils of 
a larger growth, and if that early impres- 
sion was correct it follows that the super- 
intendent should study and know his 
teachers. We sometimes misjudge a 
teacher by our visit happening upon a 
period when she is teaching the subject 
on which she is least strong. We want 
to be careful not to form the habit of see- 
ing faults too readily, not to say exclus- 
ively; but while we have this sympathy 
for the teacher, we must not forget the 
interests of the children she has in charge. 
It has been rightly urged that we should 
make the teachers feel that we are pres- 
ent not as critics, but as friends and help- 
ers. If we go at it from that standpoint, 
we will gain their confidence. There are 
difficulties in the large jurisdictions. 
We have over a thousand teachers, and 
manage to see them all once a year, some 
of them two or three times. We do not 
so much care about hearing recitations as 
to see whether they teach the children 
how to study, to economize time and save 
unnecessary work. If they can do that, 
their schools will flourish. 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: 
What proportion of time do you gentle- 
men spend in the office, and what in the 
schools? I mean especially to ask of 
those who have from 25 to 50 teachers. 
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Of course the experience of the large 
cities differs. 

Supt. Kinsley : I report both together. 

Supt. Morrow: So do I. 

Supt. Kinsley: I want to emphasize 
what has been once remarked in this dis- 
cussion: we must be sguare with our 
teachers. And I understand that it is 
not square to go before the Board with 
an adverse report until you have made 
that same report in a kindly way to the 
teacher in person, and given hera chance. 
The news of censure or dismissal ought 
not to come round to her by way of the 
directors. You can always do what is 
needed in a friendly way, without giving 
offence, if your heart is right; and you 
are not doing the whole duty of a Super- 
intendent to his teachers unless you give 
them a chance. 

Supt. Kendall: Our teachers may visit 
when they wish; when they ask we pro- 
vide for it; there is no two-day limit. It 
may be right to let them go where they 
please, but I think they would sometimes 
go to the schools which we would not 
select. We think some help has been 


given by sending out a uniform list of 


50 problems selected so as to make 


pupils think; the same plan is pursued | 


in the language studies. We allow our 
teachers to work out their own salvation; 
there is no formal criticism. Nor do we 


ports; the unfit will die off of themselves 
after a while. Where one is beadstrong 
and will not at first do what we want, we 
labor patiently with her till she comes 
round; where we have an incompetent to 
deal with, who cannot improve, we can 
only wait. 

The discussion was closed at this point. 

On this morning’s programme was a 
paper by Supt. Lose of Williamsport, on 
‘**Self-government in the High School.’’ 
Finding himself unable to attend, he 
sent a paper prepared by Prof. Philips of 
West Chester on that subject, with a 
warm recommendation of its contents. 

A motion was made to refer this paper 
to the two Superintendents who were 
announced to discuss the question 
(Messrs. Buehrle and Kendall) with in- 


structions to report such parts of the paper | 


as should be presented to this body. 

Supt. Mackey saw no reason for cur- 
tailing the paper, which seemed likely to 
be valuable. Why not publish it in full 
with the proceedings, where we could all 
have a chance to read it? 
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The motion to refer prevailed, and the 
crowded condition of the programme 
from this point forward prevented its 
being reported upon. 

Supt. Kendall having prepared a short 
paper on the subject, we give it here: 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Government is a necessity in the home, 
the school and the state. It is a requisite 
in uncivilized as well as civilized communi- 
ties. It is a problem confronting us with 
difficulties constantly, and if the state can- 
not solve this, how shall the teacher, who 
deals with the child and with the immature 
mind ina degree at least. The better the 
government the happier the people. I shall 
not discuss such forms of government as 
theocracy, aristocracy or monarchy, for we 
live in ademocracy. This isa government 
in which the masses have a voice in the 
government through their representatives. 
Since all have a voice in the making of the 
laws, so all take the responsibility in assist- 
ing to enforce the laws. This is why we 
are a law-respecting people. Every good 
government should be founded on self-gov- 
ernment, for it is a well-known maxim that 
he who governs himself governs best. From 
— through life this should be prac- 
ticed. 

In the business world the one who has 
will power and self control is the one whose 
success is assured. It is of absolute neces- 
military leaders possess this 


power. If we expect equal rights before 


I | the law we must individually assist in se- 
go before the Board with unfavorable re- | 


curing the same. 

The problem of school control or school 
government has always been a difficult one. 
Here we deal with immature minds; with 
those who have not the sense of right; with 
those whose home government has been 
almost wholly neglected; with those who 
through heredity have bad habits and are 
therefore the creatures of misfortune. 

The home is the ‘‘ power behind the 
throne;’’ if right conduct is secured here, 
the teacher can secure control with the least 
possible effort, provided that conduct was not 
secured arbitrarily athome. Weoften won- 
der why the well-governed child at home is 
the one who taxes the patience of the 
teacher, but soon realize that the parents 
were too severe in the treatment of their 
children; that when the pupil leaves his 
home he throws off this restraint and be- 
comes more difficult to control than the 
child who was less restrained at home. 
This is why we are sometimes confronted 
with a system of school anarchy. 

I contend that the teacher has taken too 
much of a burden upon himself in the gov- 
ernment of his school. Ifa greater respon- 
sibility were placed on the child, the diffi- 
culty of this problem would be greatly 
lessened. Just as long as the teacher is the 
whole government, so long will we have 
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rebellious subjects. The pupil has a keen 
sense of right, he at a tender age sees the 
wrongs and injustice done to himself and 
his associates, and he will resent them 
sooner or later. 

If we could devise some plan whereby we 
could hold him responsible for his conduct, 
that is, make him accountable to himself for 
his wrong-doing, then the teacher’s respon- 
sibility is lessened to the extent that the 
pupil’s is increased. 

In the Masten High School, Buffalo, the 
conduct of the pupils is admirable. Per- 
haps the opportunities for misconduct are 
few. In this school, having an enrollment 
of twelve hundred pupils, control is easily 
secured. 

In many of the high schools there is an 
incentive for the a to govern himself. 
His treatment by his teachers leads him to 
conduct himself as aman. Weerr, perhaps, 
in assuming undue authority over him and 
releasing him as before stated in his self- 
government. 

Let me conclude by stating that whatever 
influence we can bring to bear upon the 
pupil to govern himself will make him a 
more self-respecting pupil, a better citizen 
and the teacher a greater power in the com- 
munity. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 
The chair, on motion, appointed the 
two following committees : 


On Nominations—Supts. Henry Pease of 
Titusville, E. E. Miller of Bradford, and 
N. P. Kinsley of Franklin. 

On Resolutions —Supts. E. Mackey of 
Reading, W. W. Rupert of Pottstown, and 
L. E. McGinnes of Steelton. 

It was announced that the reception to 
the visitors had been postponed from this 
to to-morrow evening, after which the 
Department adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


—_ 
>_> 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





EVERAL more members had made 
their appearance by this time, and 
the body presented something like its ac- 
customed appearance. Any shortage of 
membership was many times supplied by 
an interested audience of teachers, who 
were enabled to attend by the action of 
the School Board in closing the schools 
on this and to-morrow afternoons to give 
them the opportunity. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
This was the general question for con- 
sideration at this session, and was to be 
treated under three heads—first by Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, who read the following 
paper on the training of teachers 





: has done more to 
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IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Prior to a comparatively recent period in 
our history it was assumed that ‘‘ teachers 
are born and not made.’’ The evidence of 
this assumption is found in the fact that 
while there was much stress placed upon 
the importance of popular education, noth- 
ing definite was done in the preparation of 
teachers. The overthrow of this theory, that 
teachers and poets belong to the same cate- 
gory as far as native ability is concerned, 
ive education its present 
status than any other single reform that has 
been instituted. To it we are indebted for 
our extensive and intensive educational 
literature. To it we owe our normal schools, 
our city training schools, our summer 
schools and the chairs of pedagogy in our 
leading universities. We do not study our 
educational history aright when we fail to 
assign to Horace Mann the honor of being 
the greatest American educational reformer 
that the 19th century produced, and we 
overlook one of the most significant dates 
in that century when we blot out July 4, 
1839, the day on which Cyrus Pierce took 
charge of the first state normal school on 
the continent. Lexington, Massachusetts, 
will one day be noted as much for the part 
that it took in the great educational revolu- 
tion as it now is for the part that it played 


| in the great political Revolution. 


The day has gone by when much of the 
time of an educational convention need be 
consumed in discussing the necessity for 
trained teachers. That necessity is recog- 
nized at least in a measure, and the problem 
that confronts the intelligent school com- 
mittee is how to procure such teachers. 
Doubtless 1t would beclaiming too much to 
state that as a nation we are far on the way 
in the accomplishment of lifting teaching 
to the level of a profession as a partial re- 
sult of professional training. All that we 
can justly claim is that at least a fair be- 
ginning has been made. This is particu- 
larly true in the light of what other coun- 
tries are doing along this line. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the teachers in the German 
schools have been specially trained. Forty 
per cent. of the teachers of France can la 
claim to special training. If the pupil- 
teacher system of England be recognized, 
that nation can claim that sixty per cent. 
of its teachers are professionally trained, 
and Ontario, north of us, has not a teacher 
in its schools that has not made special pre- 


| paration for the work. In the United States, 


according to the latest accessible figures, 
but twelve per cent. of the teachers em- 


| ployed have received professional training. 
| Certainly this comparison does not place 


our country in the most favorable light, 
especially when it is admitted that if there 
is one form of government more than an- 
other that demands popular education itisa 
republic. It must be remembered, however, 


| that this twelve per cent. does not include 
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those who have received training outside ox 
the regular established state schools. It 
such statistics were attainable, they would 
materially swell the percentage of trained 
teachers in our Republic. According to the 
report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania for 1900, about 24 
per cent. of the teachers outside of the city 
of Philadelphia were Normal School gradu- 
ates and 18 per cent. attended State Normal 
Schools but never graduated. This makes 
a total of 42 per cent. in our state, who re- 
ceived at least some professional prepara- 
tion for their work outside of the number 
that received training from sources other 
than the state schools. What is true of 
Pennsylvania, however, does not pertain to 
many of the other states in the Union; for 
in the matter of the preparation of teachers, 
we can boast of occupying a position far 
above the average of the country. Our thir- 
teen state normal schools have an average 
annual attendance of nearly 7000 students, 
and in recent years the total number of 
graduates approaches 1500. As to the dis- 
tribution of these graduates throughout the 
state, the annual report to which reference 
has been made, states that of the 5721 Nor- 
mal School graduates employed in that 
year, 1383, or about 24 per cent., were em- 
or in citiesand boroughs. Of the num- 

er of those who attended a State Normal 
school but never completed the course, 
3702 were teaching in the rural districts and 
423, or about 8 per cent., occupied positions 
in city and borough schools. To say the 
least, these figures are significant. From 
them one of two inferences might be drawn: 
either the authorities in cities and boroughs 
do not fully recognize the importance of 
professionally trained teachers, or if they 
do appreciate their value, they either lack 
confidence in the present method that the 
state employs to furnish them, or they pro- 
vide a means of furnishing them for them- 
selves. 

What are the facts in the case with refer- 
ence to the first inference? Do school 
authorities, as a rule, recognize the fact that 
teachers need professional training as well 
as academic scholarship? Every intelligent 
school director admits without question, 
that the theologian is not such by reason of 
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his scholarship, or that the medical man is | 


not a physician as the result of his academic 
training; but when it comes to the teacher, 
too frequently he is ready to ignore the 


logic that he employs with reference to the | ! 
| in the cities and boroughs than in rural dis- 


minister and the physician, and in practice 


proclaims that here no professional training | 
is necessary. Nor need any one be surprised | 
that such is the case, for after all most of us | 


are slaves to precedent. 
immemorial ministers and physicians have 


Almost from time | 
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need professional training is comparatively 
modern, at least so far as our country is 
concerned. There are a few who even go 
so far as to argue that while a minister is 
not a minister by reason of his academic 
scholarship, a teacher is in a measure a 
teacher as a result of his scholarship, be- 
cause he employs the same knowledge con- 
tent in his student life that he uses in his 
work as ateacher. Then too the average 
committee-man looks about him and sees 
many competent teachers in the schools, 
who have never had the advantage of any 

rofessional training, other than what they 

ave received during their experience as 
teachers. This knowledge leads him to be 
governed by the ultra-conservative principle 
that ‘‘what has been can be’’ and he is 
satisfied. 

I would not try to convey the impression 
that school committee men, holding such 
views, are in the majority, or that they ex- 
ist to a greater extent in our cities and 
boroughs than they do in the rural districts, 
for I believe that the opposite is the truth. 
But all of us doubtless are more or less 
familiar with the fact that such views are 
held in a measure in both city and country, 
and they are forces to be reckoned with in 
our efforts to maintain a wholesome senti- 
ment in behalf of professionally trained 
teachers. 

As to the second inference to be drawn 
from the comparatively small number of 
normal school graduates in our city and 
borough schools, can it be concluded that 
there is a lack of confidence in what the 
state is doing in this direction to prepare 
teachers? In my judgment no such con- 
clusion is justifiable. According to the re- 
port of 1900, all of the cities and boroughs 
excepting three employed normal school 
graduates, the numbers ranging from one 
in a borough employing a total of 22 teach- 
ers, to 132 in a city with 300 teachers. In 
at least twelve of the cities and boroughs of 
the state more than half of the teachers em- 
ployed were graduates of our State Normal 
schools. It is doubtless true, in a few in- 


| stances, that the small percentage of normal 


school graduates employed is due to lack 
of sympathy with these institutions, but to 
give such a statement general application 
would be incorrect. There are other more 
potent reasons why the number is small in 
some localities. In the first place there are 
a great many more teachers of experience 
holding the other higher grade certificates 


tricts. This being the case there is less room 
for normal graduates. Thentoothe tendency 
to which reference has been made of placing 
high school graduates in schools, without 


| further preparation, operates more generally 


been specially trained for their work, and | 


no one would think of their attempting 


to practice their professions without this | 


preparation. Not so with teachers, for as 
already stated, the conception that they 


in the cities than in the country. In this 
connection I believe I am voicing the senti- 
ment of this body when I state that we hail 
with satisfaction the additional year that 
has been added to the course of our Normal 
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schools, and that as a result of this action 
the graduates from these institutions will 
find a much larger place in our cities in the 
near future than they occupy now. As to 
the extent to which the schools of our cities 
and boroughs, outside of Philadelphia, are 
filled by teachers prepared in local training 
schools, I am not prepared to state, but from 
the information obtainable it is evident that 
the percentage from this source is very 
small, below our larger cities. 

This somewhat lengthy preliminary dis- 
cussion brings me to the more specific sub- 
ject of the training of teachers in the high 
school. Here too, there is lack of definite 
information as to the number of teachers 
that receive professional training in these 
institutions. Suffice it to say that outside 
of the work done in city oe schools, 
after the high school course has been com- 
pleted, but little is attempted comparatively 
in the direction of preparing teachers. 

In view of the fact that the number of 
professionally trained teachers is small, 
compared with the number of schools to be 
taught, let me raise the question why it is 
that not more of an effort is being made to 
equip our high schools for such training. 
With the privilege of raising the question, 
I take the liberty of espe tay 3 an answer. 

Is it not because the great body of our 


educational leaders have the strong convic- 
tion that the professional training of teach- 
ers does not belong to the high school? 


They are willing to admit that. there are 
circumstances, particularly where there is 
no other source of supply, when the high 
school must do this work; but they regard 
it as far from an ideal system. It is difficult 
to conceive such conditions in Pennsylva- 
nia, with our thirteen Normal schools and 
our numerous city training schools. The 
writer of this paper does not pose as an 
educational leader, but in his humble judg- 
ment the leaders are right when they omit 
professional teacher-training from the legiti- 
mate functions of the high school. How- 
ever, as we are in search of truth, the fact 
must not be overlooked that there are 
capable and conscientious educators who 
hold the opposite view. Among the argu- 
ments that they offer in favor of equipping 
the high school to prepare teachers are the 
following : 

1. Many of our high school graduates are 
not able financially to attend a normal 
school, after graduation, consequently they 
should receive professional training at 
home. 

2. The average school board will not 
employ non-resident teachers, consequently 
the high school is the only source of supply. 

3. The importance of professionally 
trained teachers is not sufficiently recog- 
nized in certain communities to ask high 
school graduates to go away to a normal 
school. 

4. Much of the work at normal schools, as 
they are constituted at present, is academic, 





orcas prom d high school graduates are re- 
quired to spend much time in going over 
work that they already have had. Most of 
these arguments carry with them some 
force, and are therefore worthy of consider- 
ation. 

Without consuming much time in cover- 
ing ground that has been covered so fre- 
quently in discussions in former educa- 
tional gatherings, let me briefly consider 
each argument in its order. First, with re- 
ference to the financial inability of many 
high school graduates to attend state Nor- 
mal schools. There doubtless are a few 
good teachers lost to the profession as a 
result of this cause, but the number need be 
very small indeed. Horace Mann once said 
that there are two reasons for which an in- 
dividual is justified in going in debt, first 
to save life and second to obtain an educa- 
tion. When the relatively small amount of 
money required to receive a Normal school 
training is considered, the worthy would-be 
teacher is certainly justified in following 
the advice of this noted educator, if finan- 
cial conditions demand it. 

The second argument pertaining to the 
disposition to bar out non-resident teach- 
ers, unfortunately has considerable truth in 
it, in some localities. However, wheresuch 
is the case, would it not be much better to 
exert every energy in the direction of edu- 
cating away from this pernicious, hide- 
bound theory, rather than to encourage 
such a theory by making the high school a 
eee training school? There is but 
ittle doubt that in the end, the educational 
interests of the community would be better 
served by the former effort than they would 
be by the latter practice. If, however, the 
results of such a campaign should prove 
fruitless, would it not bethe part of wisdom 
to institute another campaign in the direc- 
tion of creating sentiment in favor of en- 
couraging local high school graduates to 
imbibe at least something of the spirit of 
the outside world, by attending a state 
normal school ? 

The third argument, bearing closely upon 
the sentiment of certain communities rela- 
tive to the employment of professionally 
trained teachers, is closely related to the 
second. Here, too, missionary effort is sad] 
needed. It is a question whether communi- 
ties, placing such a low estimate on the 
value of trained teachers, would be ready to 
meet the expense of properly equipping 
their high schools for that purpose. 

The last argument is one that comes up 
every time that our Normal school and hig 
schools are mentioned in conjunction. It is 
claimed that precious time is lost by stu 
dents being required to overlap studies in 
their normal course. This argument has 
lost some of its force, in recent years, as the 
result of superintendents and high school 
principals recognizing the truth that some 
academic training must be done in order to 
meet the very genius of a Normal school, 
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and; furthermore, as a result of the fact that 
our Normal school people are exalting the 
sage sangre side of their work to something 
ike the position that it should occupy. 
That academic work has a professional value 
has come to be quite generally recognized, 
and the only point of difference of opinion 
is with reference to the amount of it that 


should be required of graduates of standard | 


high schools. With the proper adjustment 
of this difference of opinion, the argument 
loses its force. 

The strongest argument against the em- 
ployment of the high school in the prepara- 
tion of teachers is found in the fact that it 
has an entirely different aim, and conse- 
quently an entirely different equipment. 
The high school has for its end culture. 
The Normal school and the city training 
school each has for its aim the professional 
training of teachers. At one time the city 
of Philadelphia attempted to give its high 
school this two-fold function of »culture 
development and teacher training, but it 
proved unsatisfactory, and they abandoned 
the project for the more rational one of re- 
quiring two years to be spent in the Girls’ 
Normal School after graduatian from the 
high school. 


What has been said in opposition to the | 
training of teachers in our high schools does | 


not apply to the same extent and in the 
same manner to the so-called city training 
schools, for they have their legitimate place, 
and are to be encouraged, if the demand for 
professionally trained teachers is to be prop- 
erly met. Nor can there be any serious ob- 
jection to the students in these institutions 

ginning some of their professional work 
down in the high school course, say in the 
3d or the 4th year, if this work be con- 
tinued after graduation for at least one or 
two years in a training school, properly 
equipped for that purpose. 


The next paper was 


by Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., of Indiana, Pa., who took up 
the subject from the standpoint of the 
training of teachers 


IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
It is taken for granted, in view of the 


voluminous report of the Committee upon | 
| and grammar. 


this subject of the National Educational 


Association, and in view of the fact that this | 
ides cage ahah | ae ——- | were possible to secure pupils of advanced 


merely academic discussion of such train- 
ing, but a consideration of one or two prac- 
tical phases of the subject as it stands 


related to the work of superintendents. One | 


of these phases is set forth in the question, 


What training does a city need to provide | 
An- | 
| paration in the Normal school half s> valuable 


in order to prepare its own teachers? 
other is set forth in the question, What 


preparation given in city schools should be | 


accepted by Normal schools without ques- | ! 
| in the secondary school—that is to say, the 


tion? Among educational axioms, we find 
that the teacher should understand thor- 
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oughly the subjects to be taught; the teacher 
should know the pupil, and the teacher 
should be acquainted with the principles of 
teaching, theoretically and practically. This 
last axiom expresses the reason for the 
existence of Normalschools, whose essential 
element is the practice or model school. It 
is vital in the proper training of teachers 
that they be trained by an artist in the 
calling. Constant practice under an artist 
in the preparation and criticism of outlines 
of the lessons to be taught, practice in the 
re-arrangement of the outlines in the light 
of the criticism, and, above all, in the 
teaching of the lessons, and in profiting by 
criticism of that teaching that is vital in the 
training of teachers. Observation of good 
teaching is valuable, and should be included 
in the training, but it should be supple- 
mentary to and not a supplanting of actual 
teaching. This kind of training is not 
attained by recitation in the theory of teach- 
ing and practice in one of the ward schools 
without close criticism before and after the 
practice. In other words, wherever there is 
a formal attempt to provide for the trainin 
of teachers, there must be a well colonel 
practice or model school for the purpose. 
We now come to the second phase of the 
subject: What preparation given in city 
schools should be accepted by Normal 
schools without question ? 

It is worthy of remark that one of the 
characteristics of American Normal schools 
is that they train their pupils in the com- 
mon branches, and insist upon a high de- 
gree of proficiency in these. Perhaps Oswego 
may be cited as an exception, but she is 
protected by the examinations of the 
Regents. It may be remarked, in the second 
place, that this characteristic of our Normal 
Schools is grounded upon an unassailable 
basis, as is set forth by Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in an article in the Educational Review of 
January, 1899. Dr. Harris says: 


The Normal schools of this country, since the 
first one was opened at Lexington under Cyrus 
Pierce, have followed substantially the same 
tradition and made the chief part of their course 
of study a review of the elementary branches— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history 


It has often been said with the air of an apol- 
ogy that this review would be unnecessary if it 


grade, implying by this that if the secondary 
course of an ordinary high school had been 
completed, this review work in the elementary 
branches would be dispensed with and certain 
advanced studies would be undertaken instead. 

But this is not borne out by experience. The 
teacher who is to teach these elementary 
branches after graduation finds no work of pre- 


as this review of those branches in t .e light of 
more advanced studies. No work that is done 


high school or the academy—is an equivalent 
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for the Normal school work done on the same 
studies. What is learned for the first time in 
the elementary or the secondary school is 
learned as a step to what lies beyond. Thus 
arithmetic is a step toward algebra, and geog- 
raphy a step toward the organic sciences, such 
as biology, geology and ethnology. When the 
pupil has climbed to the studies beyond, he 
drops the elementary steps out of sight. Of 
course it follows that, in the high school or the 
college, those lower branches are not reviewed 
in the light of the higher branches—arithmetic 
is not studied anew in the light of algebra and 
geometry; descriptive geography is not re- 
viewed in the light of physical geography, bot- 
any, zoology and geology; English grammar is 
not reviewed in the light of studies in Latin 
and Greek, or in philosophy and logic; nor the 
history of the United States seen in its relations 
to that of Great Britain and the continental na- 
tions of Europe. 

But the teacher needs precisely this re exam- 
ination of all his elementary branches in their 
relations to the higher studies that furnish them 
their rules and laws. 

It has happened that the American Normal 
school has taken up just this work of review 
from the beginning, and has performed it well 
during the entire sixty years of its existence. 

It has induced in the young men and women 
preparing for the work of teaching a habit of 
looking at the lower branches in the light of 
the higher branches from which they derive 
their principles. This we may call the method 
of construction; it takes up a branch of study 
and views it constructively—for to study arith- 
metic in the light of algebra and geometry is to 
study it constructively. Its rules are derived 
from algebraic formule and are to be demon- 
strated by algebraic processes. So the details 
of geography have their explanation in the 
formative processes that shape the land and 
water, all of which are treated in physical geog- 
raphy, and in the sciences of which it is a com- 
pendium. The higher the standard of prepar- 
ation in the pupils who enter the Normal school, 
the more profitable is this work of reviewing 
the lower branches in the light of the higher 
and thus studying them constructively. 

A good teacher in any grade of work requires 
the reflective habit fully formed. The subject 
when first learned can not be seen as derivative 
from still higher branches. Hence the average 
graduate of the high school who has not re- 
viewed the elementary branches in the light of 
the high-school course of study cannot teach 
them so well as the Normal graduate who has 
applied the secondary course of study to the 
elementary course in a constructive manner. 

The first learning of a subject is and must be 
largely a work of the memory. For how can 
the pupil know the derivation of an object until 
he has first formed some acquaintance with its 
present state of existence? But the real know- 
ing begins beyond the process of memorizing; 
it begins with reflection upon the data given 
and with the discovery of inter-relations and 
the process of derivation from higher sources. 

The fact that the standard of admission by 
agé into the Normal school is higher by two 
years, three years, or even four years, makes 
a great @ifference in the work of studying 





branches constructively. Nothing is more im- 
portant than age in the preparation for a re- 
flective habit of mind. 

Hence the normal school finds it possible to 
conduct all of its lessons with special attention 
to method. While the pupil of an elementary 
school learns a lesson in arithmetic, geography 
or grammar only with the object in view of 
clearly understanding it, the Normal school 
pupil is always to think of the method of ex- 
plaining this and making it clear to boys and 
girls. 

He not only masters the branch of study as 
presented in the text-book or by the professor, 
but he studies critically the method of presen- 
tation of book and teacher and thus acquires a 
critical point of view. 

The class work and recitations of the normal 
school, therefore, take the student by surprise 
at first. He supposed himself to understand 
already the simple branches—geography, gram- 
mar, arithmetic—but he discovers now that 
there were a thousand phases of each lesson 
which he had not before noticed. He sees the 
importance of a full preparation on the part of 
the teacher if he is to be able to take advantage 
of the opportunities which the class exercise 
will give him to correct wrong views and bad 
methods of preparing the lesson. 

He therefore studies his second lesson with 
many side questions in view. He improves 
from day to day, and in the course of a year he 
has formed a new ideal of the best method of 
study. He has passed from the method of fol- 
lowing the lead of the text-book and committing 
it to memory to the better method of critical 
investigation. Formerly he would have been 
well satisfied with a pupil who repeated ver- 
batim the words of the book and would have 
done little to probe the understanding. Now 
he would go directly behind the words of the 
book into the pupil’s understanding and teach 
him how to think—how to investigate for him-~ 
self. For the teacher has acquired in the Nor- 
mal school the habit of comparing one state- 
ment with another and with the results of his 
actual experience. He penetrates the plan of 
construction of the book itself. This makes 
him a shining light for his pupils. 

We must not suppose for a moment that any 
other fine qualities, any acquaintance with ed- 
ucational devices or what are called ‘‘fads”’ or 
fashions, will make up for a defect in this 
knowledge of the constructive method. The 
solid foundation of successful work would be 
lacking. 

This view, if correct, will explain to us the 
improvement that has come to our elementary 
schools from the multiplication of public Nor- 
mal schools supported by the state or the 
municipality or founded on their model by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


In the third place, the benefit derived from 
this training given in the common branches 
has been recognized by every superintend- 
ent in this body who as a student received 
such training. 

In the fourth place, the absolute necessity 
for such training has been recognized by 
every superintendent in this body who has 
been an examiner at a Normal school. 
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In the fifth place, there is need of such 
training in the Normal schools because of 
the wide differences existing between the 
standards of some high schools and those 
of others, and also because of the wide dif- 
ferences of attainment on the part of students 
inthesameclass. It may be remarked also 
that in the new course of study recently 
adopted by the State Normal schools of this 
Commonwealth, the principle laid down 
above by Commissioner Harris receives con- 
spicuous recognition. Arithmetic, gram- 
mar, scosraphy and history are to be re- 
viewed in the Senior year. 

The training of teachers in the Normal 
school, then, gentlemen, should always 
include a large amount of work under an 
artist in a practice school; and such a study 
of the branches to be taught as is required 
by the axiom with which we began. 


The third and last paper on this sub- 
ject had been prepared by Supt. Atreus 
Wanner, of York, but sickness in his 
family preventing his attendance, it was 
forwarded to the President, and was now 
read by Supt. Rupert, on training of 
teachers 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
We believe there is a special demand in 
our high schools for exceptionally well 
qualified teachers. 


If to teach in the high 
school simply meant to continue the work 
of the lower grades, then no very consider- 
able additional duties would be placed on 
the instructor. But such is not the case. 
There are certain conditions peculiar to the 
high school that serve to separate it from 
the schools below and from those above; 
conditions extremely difficult to meet, and 
withal of such importance in their bearing on 
education as todemand special consideration. 

Perhaps no other change so forcibly and 
fully presents this difference as does the new 
relation entered into by the pupil upon his 
promotion to the high Brod 4 In the gram- 
mar school the contact between teacher and 

upil is close and unbroken. Discipline, 
instruction in class, daily association, and 
the many and various relations that enter 
into the school life, reveal motives and 
moods, and enable the teacher to stand in 
place of the parent. 

In the high school the situation is differ- 
ent. There are many teachers; departmental 
instruction begins. The school is a sort of 
community with its rights, duties and 
privileges. The individual unit is either a 
loyal subject or a riotous insurgent. He 
cares little which of the two, and generally 

oes where his instructors lead or drive him. 

ecause of his immaturity, he requires the 
constant guidance of those who, in addition 
to the possession of the necessary scholastic 
attainments, fully realize that there is no 
other time when the individual is so difficult 
to understand, and withal so susceptible to 
influence as during the period of adolescence. 
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You cannot impose an equally great re- 
sponsibility upon the teacher in the school 
above. His influence is less because the 
material placed in his hands is less plastic. 
Habits have been formed, and the element 
of permanency exerts its influence. Choice 
of a profession has been made, and instruc- 
tion is easier because there is a definite pur- 
pose in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Another plea for a strong corps of high 
school teachers is based upon the practice 
and desirability of employing high school 
graduates as teachers. That they should 
receive the best of instruction is a self- 
evident proposition. 

However, the desirability of exceptionally 
good high school instruction is so generally 
conceded as to need no further emphasis, 
and to make even the foregoing partial 
presentation of a few of its phases unneces- 
sary. 

How shall teachers be trained to best meet 
these requirements ? 

In a recent circular, No. 23, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
information is given to those who desire to 
qualify themselves as foresters. It is cited 
here because the educational qualifications 
for that profession, as recommended by the 
head of the Department are fully set forth. 
Under ‘‘ Preparations for Forestry,’’ p. 3, 
occurs the iilowing : 

‘* The preparation for forestry as a protes- 
sion may best begin with a college or uni- 
versity course, in which the student should 
acquire some knowledge of the auxiliary 
subjects necessary in forestry. Of these the 
more important are geology, physical geog- 
raphy, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, in 
particular that branch which deals with the 
anatomy, physiology and life history of 

lants, and pure and applied mathematics, 
including a practical understanding of the 
principles of surveying. The student who, 
in his college course, can include physics, 
meteorology and political economy will be 
the better equipped to take up his technical 
forest studies. Graduation at a college or 
university should be followed by a full 
course at a school of instruction in profes- 
sional forestry, of which there are now three 
in this country.”’ 

The recommendation just quoted is both 
interesting and instructive. If such are the 
general and technical requirements of a 
forester, what should they be for one who is 
to teach in the high school? Or, rather, 
what should they not be? 

We believe there should be first a colleg- 
iate education, or its equivalent—one that 
has for its end the culture and development 
of the individual; an education that should 
create and stimulate the habit of close and 
accurate observation, and that should give 
to its recipient sufficient intellectual power 
to assure continued growth. There should 
follow a professional course in a teachers’ 
department of a university—at such an in- 
stitution rather than at any other special 
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school, because the teacher should be in 
touch, even though remotely, as at a uni- 
versity, with all the departments of knowl- 
edge, and be open to all the varied influences 
and opportunities ofsuch acentre of culture. 

These conditions have already been met 
by different institutions, our own Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania included. It remains 
for the communities to make greater de- 
mands upon these teachers’ colleges for high 
school instructors. 

Of course it must be admitted that no 
training school can overcome a natural de- 
ficiency in administrative ability. In many 
of our high schools to day the strongest 
teachers are those endowed with splendid 
executive capacity rather than possessed of 
superior scholastic attainments. On the 
other hand, some of the most conspicuous 
failures are to be found amongst those who 
have had the greatest educational oppor- 
tunities, but lack executive capacity. But 
both of these are exceptional cases, and do 
not militate against higher education and 
more thorough training. 

We believe that now, more than ever be- 
fore, the needs of the high school are gener- 
ally well understood, and that there is a 
growing demand for well-trained teachers of 
scholastic attainments. In support of this 


statement, in conclusion, we quote from the 

Dean’s report of the Teachers’ College of 

Columbia College for rgot, as follows : 
Heseat. 593; college grad- 


‘Total enro 
uates, 180; Normal school graduates, 148. 

‘The eighty-seven candidates for the 
higher diploma and the seventy candidates 
for the secondary diploma were all college 
graduates, or persons of equivalent academic 
training. During the twelve months end- 
ing September 15, 1901, the number of posi- 
tions to which our students have been 
appointed, or to which they have returned 
after leave of absence, is 127. 

‘*The Teachers’ College Committee has 
received direct application for 320 teachers, 
not counting many inquiries received b 
members of the Faculty and teaching staff. 
The demand for able teachers in the high 
school and lower grades is constant, and 
those who are thoroughly trained have no 
difficulty in securing desirable positions.’’ 


Principal G. D. Robb, of the Altoona 
High School, thought it was a good 
thing for a pupil after leaving high school 
to go through the Norma) school, and 
was glad that a year had been added to 
the course. These pupils should not be 
required to go over their work in the 
several subjects, but receive professional 
training in methods of teaching them, 
and excepting the Normal school, where 
shall they get it? If our teachers were 
trained in this way we would have much 
better teaching in the elementary grades 
than we now have. Teachers for High 
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schools should be college graduates with 
a couple of years of additional training in 
Normal school. He was sorry not to 
have had the advantage of a couple of 
years professional training. In the period 
of adolescence problems are presented to 
the High school teacher that he cannot 
solve except along the line of child study. 
The High school teacher also requires 
the higher mathematics, and more Latin 
than is given by the average college. 
He hoped to see the time when nobody 
who is not a graduate of a college and a 
school of pedagogy will be considered as 
having the minimum of preparation for 
High school teaching, and when the 
standard will be proportionally raised for 
the elementary grades. In Germany you 
must have the equivalent of our college 
course to teach in the elementary grade, 
and here is the reason why the children 
gain a year or two on ours in the ele- 
mentary course. We should not rest 
content till we reach that standard. 

Supt. Buehrle: As long ago as the 
Bedford meeting of State Association, I 
agreed that there was a place in the 
Normal school for the academic branches, 
but claimed that the teaching of them 
must be on a different basis from that in 
the High school. We must discriminate 
between the ordinary High school teach- 
ing of these branches and that recom- 
mended in the quotation from Dr. Harris 
that has been given. No just criticism 
could be made if the Normal teaching of 
the academic branches were on the con- 
structive plan—we would all say yes to 
that. If the teaching was directed to 
the way they should be taught to chil- 
dren, it would be allright. Butall of us 
know that the Normal students are not 
taught on that line; they are tested on 
whether they can do problems in frac- 
tions, etc., and not whether they can 
teach them; and this is still more the case 
in the higher branches. If it is proposed 
that the High sehool graduate shall be 
put alongside grammar pupils in a Nor- 
mal class, and required to do the same 
work, then we say no. It is true that 
diplomas of all High schools have not 
the same value; but that is equally true 
of Normal diplomas. Some of our best 
and some of our worst teachers come to 
us from the same Normal school, bring- 
ing the same papers. You cannot make 
them uniform—the graduates are of all 
grades of ability, and we cannot give 
them ability—-we cannot make clay into 
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marble images. But we want the High 
school pupils who go to Normal schools 
to have credit for the work they have 
done—and they do not get it. Then 
there are Normal schools which adver- 
tise courses in Business, Music, College 
Preparatory, and what not; it is not pre- 
tended that these are professional studies, 
but they tell us they must have them to 
compete with rival institutions. To this 
we object. The money appropriated by 
the State and raised by taxation should 
be religiously devoted to the training of 
teachers, the object for which the Nor- 
mal Schools were created; and anything 
else is a diversion of public funds which 
no one has any right to make. Weare 
told there will be improvement on the 
professional side by the addition of a year 
to the course, and will be glad to find it 
so. Our criticism is not intended to 
injure, but to perfect. There is one 
thing in the preparation of teachers at 
Normal schools and elsewhere that needs 
special emphasis: it is the age question. 
What we need more than anything else 
to make teaching a profession is age. 
President Morrow: Are we too young? 


Supt. Buehrle: Yes, the students are. 
There will be only pretence of a teaching 
profession so long as there is no age 


limit. I know of a case where a pupil 
went through the class at a Normal at 
thirteen. Fancy a thirteen-year-old doc- 
tor, or minister, or lawyer! Of course 
that is an extreme case, but it emphasizes 
the fact that becanse of this boy-and-girl 
element we cannot and never will be able 
to build up a profession. No such thing 
as a profession can exist where a large 
proportion of the members cannot make 
or be held to a contract—cannot even 
deposit their money in bank and draw it 
out in their own name. The time has 
come to demand age in our profession, if 
it is to be such; if it is only a calling, 
then thirteen or fourteen years will do 
for beginners. Look over the require- 
ments scheduled for the profession of 
forestry, and see what a man must bring 
to the raising of a tree—and then con- 
sider what we require, or do not require, 
of a man or woman, or rather a boy or 
girl, who may have to bring up a Grant 
ora Lincoln. I know the difficulties and 


I do not envy the Normal school prin- | 


cipal. He must make the school pay to 
satisfy the trustees—it must be large to 
pay—he must graduate pupils rapidly in 
order to get more people to come—he 
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must meet existing conditions. And so 
to get the girls in quick, the grammar 
grade pupils are taken, and when High 
school girls come they must overlap two 
years’ work. Now weall know that we 
must have some age to get reflective 
power, and that one ought not to be a 
child oneself if one is to train children. 

Supt. McGinnes: But I understood the 
speaker to say some of the pupils were 
kept too long already—now he seems to 
want them kept still longer. 

Supt. Buehrle: I did not say that they 
were kept too long; I said they were 
made to do the same work over again. 
I will explain to the gentleman. When 
a girl goes from High School to the 
Normal after passing her Caesar, I think 
she should be given Virgil or Cicero, and 
not the old story with which she is 
already familiar. 

Dr. Waller: May I ask the Doctor if 
he knows of any Normal school that does 
that? 

Supt. Buehrle: I think Ido. I do not 
say that all do it, or that all do it equally. 
I know a Normal school where High 
school pupils who had passed geometry 
and knew it well, were compelled to go 
all over the same ground, as though they 
had never studied it at all. 

President Morrow: I have been study- 
ing at geometry for about fifty years, and 
don’t know it all yet. 

Supt. Buehrle: So have I; but I have 
not been doing the same work over and 
over. 

President Morrow: I knew when I 
called on Dr. Buehrle that he would stir 
things up. He has done it. Now let 
the ball roll on. [Laughter. ] 

Prof. Long, of the Johnstown High 
School, replied to the objection that the 
Normal schools give college preparation, 
that he believed that was part of their 
legitimate business. Why make a pupil 
go 40 or 50 miles away from home, when 
you have brought him up through the 
elementary work to the place where he 
must prepare for college? You have 
awakened a worthy ambition, the people 
will insist upon your satisfying it, and 
the schools will have to do it, and ought 
to do it. Our pupils receive fuil credit 
for their High school work at the Normal 
school; we do not recommend all to stop 
at the one-year course, but advise some 
to stay two years; but we have no re- 
fusal of those to whom we recommend 
one year. That is the way they treat us, 
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justly and fairly; and we think we are in 
the true relation. The review work that 
is done does no harm to any one. 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: 
The pupils in the Normal schools get 
something far better than theory of 
teaching—that is, practice. We teach as 
we are taught, rather than by theory. 
Therefore I would emphasize the teaching 
and training in the common branches in 
Normal schools. 

Dr. Schaeffer: If there were time, I 
could give you a glimpse of some things 
on this line that are not generally seen. 
A purely professional school, that does 
no academic work, is a myth; it does not 
exist in any profession—law, theology, 
or medicine. The sciences that lie at the 
base of theology are taught in every Sem- 
minary; those that underlie medicine are 
taught in the medical colleges, and the 
same is true of law. We hear more than 
the facts justify about the Normal schools 
being founded on the idea of professional 
training only. I have some experience 
on this too. I remember once when a 
principal was supposed to be giving in- 
struction as to how geology was to be 
taught, and found that his pupils did not 
know the substance of the lesson, he 
wound up by giving a lesson in geology 
instead of the methods of teaching it. 
Last week I visited a Normal school 
which was based upon the idea that such 
schools should only give instruction in 
science of teaching, and do no academic 
work; but the transformation has been 
almost complete, and they have come 
back to studying the old branches from 
the teacher’s standpoint, and are doing 
about as much academic work as the 
rest of us. I made a point of going over 
to the practice school, where about the 
only survival of the old Cook County 
scheme was a class of young women 
weaving Indian baskets. They were the 
best-looking squaws I had ever seen, but 
I did not recognize much educational 


value in their work. ‘There are two sides | 


to our Normal work: the one, scholar- 
ship; the other, its application in the art 
of teaching. Fora year and a half I had 
charge of the pedagogical work at our 
university. Who came to the classes? 
Why, the Superintendent of Catholic 
Parochial Schools, the Superintendent of 
Friends’ schools, teachers of pedagogy in 
the Normal schools and the Boys’ High 
School of Philadelphia—people who need 
no practice school, because they have 
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practice all the time. The others were 
principals of ward schools who taught 
all day and came in the evening for study 
—they too had all the practice they 
needed. Then there are some young 
college graduates who have not found a 
place, who go toa university hoping by 
additional scholarship to obtain the Doc- 
tor’s degree, and so find work ina good 
school—ard some who do so turn out 
failures. In an ideal system .we are told 
we should graduate our elementary school 
teachers from Normal schools, and our 
high school teachers from the university. 
But even then we have only papers to go 
upon. The man who signs the certifi- 
cates of the teachers in Greater New York 
examines no one—that work is delegated 
to somebody else, and in lieu of examin- 
ation the note-books made in the classes 
of Teachers’ College are accepted—and 
so there are over 900 New York teachers 
attending Teachers’ College, and this 
year’s budget there is some $290,000. 
But I hear some one say, ‘‘ That is a mere 
sham.’’ Well, there are lots of shams in 
the world, and I do not know how to 
prevent them. We find them in the 
Normal schools, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools; indeed, there is some- 
times a suspicion of sham in the talk of 
a superintendent to the parents of a 
schoolboy. [Laughter.] The Normal 
schools are improving, but are far from 
perfection. The universities are not all 
they should be in all respects. The high 
school problem is one of the most diffi- 
cult we have to settle, but many cities 
will follow the lead of Philadelphia in 


requiring four years of high school before 


the two years of Normal. Things are 
growing better. The age limit we heard 
of will come to nothing; the girls will 
soon marry off, or the age trouble will 
correct itself. [ Laughter. ] 

The discussion closed at this point. 

Supt. Berkey announced that the music 
at the evening session would be furnished 
by a semi-chorus of teachers and a 
soloist. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


Attention was called to a committee ap- 
pointed last year to report what legisla- 
tion, if any, would be desirable in regard 
to a minimum compensation for teachers. 
The committee was ready to report, and 
such report was made the first order for 
to-morrow morning’s session. 


Some rearrangement of the programme 
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being required on account of absentees, 
State Supt. Schaeffer was requested and 
consented to deliver at this time the ad- 
dress announced for to-morrow afternoon. 


ADDRESS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


One respect in which I feel proud of this 
body of Superintendents is the difference of 
spirit I find here from the narrowness 
shown by some members of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Fora number of years 
these people have attempted to narrow the 
programme to the details of the subject of 
supervision, and to limit the membership 
to those engaged in this specific work. The 
constitution offered for adoption last week 
would exclude every principal of a Normal 
school, professor of pedagogy, or head of a 
ward school. I am glad this Department 
holds broader views. An old Latin author 
said, ‘‘I am a man, and nothing is foreign 
to me that concerns humanity;’’ so may the 
Superintendent say, ‘‘I am trying to be an 
educator, and nothing is foreign to me that 
bears upon the question of education.’’ 


Were it not for this known breadth of view, 
I should perhaps have hesitated to answer 
the autocratic call of your Executive Com- 
mittee in an address which may at first 
sight seem foreign to the details of super- 


vision. 

I am here to glorify the schoolmaster as 
a higher factor in civilization than the iron- 
master, or any other that deals with the 
material only. I was led to devote some 
time during several months to the study of 
the early history of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, previous to the Revolution, and 
found a sharp line of distinction drawn be- 
tween education in and out of school. I 
might mention here that those of our an- 
cestors whom Franklin once characterized 
as ‘‘ignorant boors’’ (he tried to explain it 
away afterwards, when he was a candidate 
for office) were in no sense boors except as 
you go back to the original word dawer, 
which means simply farmer. They had 
schools, and scholars to teach them. 

Education out of school dates back to 
prehistoric times. Some kinds of knowl- 
edge the savage must hand down. The 
aboriginal peoples of hundreds of years ago 
handed down the art of building a fire, of 
capturing fish, hunting birds and animals, 
felling trees; then came the tilling of the 
soil, to eke a living from the wilderness— 
all this came down from father to son, from 
mother to daughter, without the school- 
master. 

How then did the school originate? In 
Fiske’s Discovery of America he cites the 
view of Morgan relative to the three stages 
of savage life: first and lowest, when man 
lives on berries and nuts; second, when the 
savage learns to catch fish and build the 
fire to prepare his food; third, when he in- 
vents the bow and arrow for hunting—some 
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Australian tribes have not yet got beyond 
this stage. 

In all this there was no need of the school. 
Savage man might do all these things, and 
pass on from savagery to barbarism, domes- 
ticate animals, irrigate the soil, smelt iron, 
work in metals-—all this, and yet have no 
need of the schoolmaster. When does he 
appear? Fiske says Morgan is right when 
he places the beginning of civilization at 
the invention of alphabetic writing, when 
man by symbols could hand down his 
thoughts to future generations. When he 
reached that point, the school came into 
existence; then was the advent of the school- 
master. The ironmaster came earlier; he 
could flourish without the school; but with 
letters came the schoolmaster, and with the 
schoolmaster came the beginning of civil- 
ized life. This is why here in this iron city 
I have claimed that the schoolmaster ranks 
higher than the ironmaster. 

It being plain that the first object of the 
school was to teach the symbols of thought, 
to enable the pupils to read and write, it 
follows that schools which do not teach 
these elementary arts by the shortest and 
best known methods, are failures. I have 
no sympathy with those who would post- 
pone the teaching of reading and writing to 
the age of eight. Many children leave 
school at thirteen, as soon as the law allows, 
and we have noright to waste their time on 
things not included in the scheme which 
brought the school into existence. 

The first school Superintendent in Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Michael Schlatter, represent- 
ing a society abroad that was raising money 
to establish schools in America—this was 
[50 years ago—was astonished to find the 
girls learning reading and sewing, and the 
boys reading, writing and ciphering. If 
the girl could read her Bible and sing 
psalms and hymns she was regarded as 
fitted for the duties of adult life; the boy, 
who stood for the head and representative 
of a family, was taught in addition to write 
and cipher. 

While we moved on from that point to 
our present development, how was the 
school idea developing abroad ? In Spencer’s 
‘*Social Statics,’’ first published in 1850, 
and re-issued with a preface in ’92, that 
great philosopher took the ground that to 
tax one man to educate another man’s 
child was robbery; it was reprinted in 
pamphiet torm and circulated throughout 
England, but it did not stop the onward 
march of the schoolmaster—which shows 
once more how much safer is the combined 
wisdom of the many than that of the philos- 
opher in his study. 

You have just the other day been cele- 
brating the birthday of George Washing- 
ton: did you ever think how far ahead of 
him we are today? He never rode in a 
Pullman car or a ‘‘diner’’—never sent a 
telegram or called anybody up on the ’phone 
—never paid a school tax. We do not know 
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in what spirit he would have paid it, either; 
possibly something like that of the corpora- 
tions in Illinois and even in Boston, who do 
not want their franchises taxed. For we 
have it in the hand-writing of the clerk of 
the court, that ‘‘it appeareth that George 
Washington doth not like to pay taxes.’ 
{[Laughter.] He was not alone in that feel- 
ing; we can see a difference in our neigh- 
bors’ faces when they go to draw their 
salaries or pensions, and when they go to 
pay their taxes. In that respect at least, 
most of us may truthfully claim that we 
resemble George Washington. [Laughter. ] 
Even while we believe that taxation for 
school purposes is just, many people would 
rather have the other fellow pay it. Dodg- 
ing taxation may almost be said to have 
become a fine art. How far the Superin- 
tendents have — above such feelings I 
am not prepared to say. 

The development of our country has added 
many things to the course which was 
counted good enough for those schools of 
150 years ago. No longer are reading and 
writing and ciphering the only learning 
needed for the purposes of life. If our boys 
and girls are to have an equal chance in the 
world, they must now have more education 
than the ungraded school in the country or 
the grammar school in the city can give. 
One of the pressing questions is how to 
adapt the High school to the conditions of 
the rural communities. And right at this 
point we are reaching out beyond the much- 
praised schools of Germany. 

There is quite an unnecessary amount of 
unfavorable comparison of our work at 
home with that of countries thousands of 
miles away. If we examine their schools as 
closely as we do our own, we will find as 
many imperfections, and some advantages 
to balance ourshortcomings. For instance, 
we are ahead of Germany in our free high 
schools. There you must pay for tuition in 
that grade ; so the peasantry are practically 
excluded. The children of the pastor in 
England may not goto the schools with the 
children of the people—they must go to 
private pay school. 

It is the glory of Pennsylvania and many 
other States of our Union that we are mak- 
ing our High schools as free as the common 
schools. We have no sympathy with the 
dictum of Charles Francis Adams a few 
years ago, that it is the business of the 
public school to teach the three R’s only, 
and the High school is an excrescence upon 
the system as planned by its founders. 
Here again the wisdom of the people is in 
advance of the philosopher; they are willing 
to pay for fitting their boys and girls for all 
the duties of modern adult life. 

_ One thought more and I will som. We 
in America fortunately have not reached the 
stage of taxation that exists in some coun- 
tries of the Old World. Thus far our 
resources have been ample, and we can get 
all the money we need for education. But 





if we continue to squander our wealth in 
municipal misrule, we may yet reach the 
conditions of Austria, or France, or Turkey. 
We do not want to get there, and we need 
not, if we will teach to our children in the 
schools the lessons of enlightened patriot- 
ism that will make them willing to assuine 
their just share of public burdens, and see 
that their contribution is not squandered, 
but applied to useful purposes and to the 
education of the people. 


At the close of Dr. Schaeffer's address, 
which was warmly applauded, the De- 
partment adjourned until evening. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


HE music at the opening was by a 
semi-chorus of Johnstown teachers. 
The first address was by John Quincy 
Adams, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, on 


ART AND THE DAY’S WORK. 


One beautiful August day I drank from a 
spring among the highest peaks of the 
Wasatch Mountains. It seemed to me the 
sweetest and purest water I had ever tasted. 
The day following I bathed in the Great 
Salt Lake, a few drops of which accidentally 
splashed into my mouth nearly strangling 
me. And yet it was the same water! The 
crystal stream following its own bent, 
sparkling and leaping over the rocks with 
laughter, had become bitter and acrid when 
coerced into the great tideless sea. Here 
nature has drawn us a faithful picture of 
human activity. 

If we leave the great acrid plain of toil 
and follow any single stream of effort, we 
shall find its origin pleasant and refreshing. 
It loses this character when it merges into 
the great industrial system. Whence then 
comes this bitter taste in labor ? 

We find the beginning of all activity is 
human needs. Each individual is beset 
by many wants. Every voluntary action 
originates in desire, indicating instability 
in the organism which craves certain ele- 
ments of the external world that will restore 
it to harmony and yield it satisfaction? 
Hence every atom of effort which man puts 
forth is to satisfy his needs—to make a 
better adjustment of inner to outer con- 
ditions. 

Now man may make the adjustment, that 
is he may approach the thing he wants in 
either of two ways. Supposing, for in- 
stance, he wants berries. Obviously, he 
may climb the hill-side, pick and eat until 
his hunger is satisfied, or, if he wants fish 
he may swing the rod across his shoulder 
and start for the brook. In either case he 
goes directly to environment. Satisfaction 
begins as soon as he takes the first step on 
the road, and each succeeding step yields 
its own gratification. As soon as he starts 
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for the berry patch he begins to experience 
the pleasure that comes from assured grati- 
fication of desire. While there may be 
arduous and perplexing toil, every particle 
of exertion is sweetened by its correspond- 
ing complement of satisfaction. This may 
be the fruit of difficulties overcome, of 
progress made, or it may arise from the 
acquisition of new power, but whatever its 
peculiar color, the feeling of pleasure and 
gratification is produced by the fusion of 
organism and environment. It is this direct 
struggle with the external world, and only 
this, that obliterates all of the universe 
except the little part upon which the man 
is working. It is this intense fusion of 
organism and environment that makes 
Edison forget to eat; that enables Lowell to 
create the Commemoration Ode in forty- 
eight hours; that sustains Michael Angelo 
in spreading the glory of his mighty intel- 
lect over the .Sistine Chapel, and that 
inspires Luther to declare ‘‘ Here I stand, I 
cannot do otherwise!’’ and it is only by 
this attitude towards the external world 
that a man can save his life by losing it. 

In his studio in London is John Sargent 
painting the Glorification of Religion for 
the Boston Public Library. Before his door 
in Fulham Road sits a little cockney urchin 
whittling outa newtop. Their labor differs 


only in degree, not in kind. Their mental 


attitude towards their work is the same. 
Each impelled by the peculiar state of his 
nervous system, reaches out and recreates 


certain parts of the external world to fit his ! 


eculiar needs. In each one every fibre of 

is being is co-operating; no nerve-all is in- 
different because the quality of the result is 
of interest to all. Among all the nerve 
gangliathere is perfect team play. Neither 
whip nor spur, sense of duty nor moral 
homilies are needed to induce both to do 
their best, for the great artist and the ragged 
urchin are both responding to that stimulus 
inherited from the countless ages of evolu- 
tion. It is the only stimulus nature has 
used to secure all of her marvelous results. 
She has planted in every living organism 
the ideal of perfect fusion with its effective 
environment. The organism puts forth all 
of its power to attain this ideal because 
perfect adjustment yields perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Thus it was in the beginning. But one 
day a man thought ‘‘ Now I'd rather fish 
than pick berries, and if I fish all of the 
time I shall become so skillful that I can 
catch many more fish, and if my neighbor 
picks berries all of the time, lo, we can both 

ull down our barns and build bigger. 
hus there arose division of labor, each one 
doing the kind of work which he liked and 
therefore which he could do best. So 
division of labor grew apace until one man 
made fish-hooks, another lines, a third cut 
oles, and a fourth made boats, another 
askets, leaving others free to fish or pick 
berries. As long as each man followed the 
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activity suited to his own peculiar organ- 
ism, as long as his inclinations, desires and 
needs followed their natural course, his 
whole system worked in harmony. All of 
his physical and nervous force was em- 
ployed in the task, and nature looked on 
and said, ‘“‘It is good’’—in the words of 
Emerson, ‘‘ Man shall be relieved and gay 
because he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best.’’ And the world was 
filled with objects, the fragments of which 
we have carefully collected into fire proof 
museums. As William Morris would say: 
‘* Each object was for the people and by the 
people a joy to the maker and user.”’ 

The whole man acted in unison. Hands, 
heart, intellect, physical and nervous force 
were all concentrated upon the task in hand 
because the activity was bringing about a 
better adjustment between his organism and 
his enviroment. Now comes the last phase 
of industrial development. 

Society discovers that if some of its mem- 
bers spend their time thinking out processes 
and inventing devices and others devote 
their time exclusively to tending these de- 
vices, we should have a product increased 
in proportion to the sub-division of the 
work. Hence the millennium of our pres- 
ent industrial organization will be ushered 
in when specialization can go no further, 
that is, when each operative has to make 
but one single motion and keep this up day 
in, day out. The striking character of the 
present industrial system is that it not only 
sub divides the work, but it divides the 
workman. In its perfect form it reduces 
the great masses of laborers to mechanical, 
automatic units. Their intellect and emo- 
tions take no part in the operation. They 
do not use even all of their physical powers, 
for, in general, the work is done by a small 
squad or by a single member, as hands or 
feet or eyes or head ; thus only a fragment 
of the worker is on duty. 

We wander through the museums of 
Europe and gaze with wonder at the frag- 
ments of splendid statues. In the long cor- 
ridors of the Vatican, and the crowded halls 
of the British Museum, we are confronted at 
every step with torsos and mutilated human 
figures. But were it possible for the opera- 
tives of any factory where labor is thor- 
oughly sub-divided to serve as models for 
St. Gaudens or Meunier, and if these great 
sculptors could then represent in marble 
only those parts of each worker employed 
in his daily task, we could fill a museum 
with mutilated statues more ludicrous than 
any to be found in foreign lands. Some 
fellow-students of mine in Halle, Germany, 
set up on their mantel several photographs 
of ancient sculpture, most of them maimed, 
halt or blind. There were the Venus de 
Milo and Apollo without arms, and an- 
other with one leg gone, etc. These photo- 
graphs seemed to have a strong fascination 
for their German servant girl, to whom 
America was some unknown and wonderful 
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country. One day, after staring at the 
photographs, she turned to my friend and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You have the funniest lot of 
relatives that I ever saw?’’ We laughed, 
of course, thinking ita good joke. But had 
we a Gyges’ ring to make invisible all parts 
of our relatives not engaged in their me- 
chanical toil, the remark of the stupid ser- 
vant girl would have been too near the truth 
to be funny. 

We turn our eyes disdainfully upon the 
industrial conditions of those times when 
limping Vulcan forged armor for the im- 
mortals. But in strolling through the 
museums I have thought that these count- 
less representations of fragments of men 
were the satire of the gods upon our present 
industrial organization. That wicked 
smilé of old Pan seems to say ‘‘ These are 
your boasted freemen, oh, moderns !’’ 

If we should write a new and true cate- 
chism to-day, it would begin : 

Q. What is the chief end of man? 

A. To get money. 

Nature is lavish of raw material, giving it 
with equal liberality into the hands of 
bunglers and masters. The variety of 
products is limitedonly by humaningenuity, 
and their degree of excellence depends upon 
human skill. Thus crude material presents 
almost infinite possibilities. The quality 
of every object will depend upon the inter- 
est and ability of the workmen who use 
their material meanly or nobly, according 
to their conception of the task in hand. 
Almost any modern house, from cellar to 
garret, reveals by unmistakable signs that 
from the men who got out the raw material 
to those who spread the varnish—all had 
but one purpose in mind, which was to get 
a certain amount of money. The furniture 
echoes the same tale. It sits about the 
room like awkward callers in whom no one 
is interested. Such articles serve money- 
hunters merely as decoy-ducks. In fact no 
one is really making articles ; he is merely 
making money. 

What then do we find to be the chief 
elements which give this great mechanical 
organization of industry its bitter taste? 
They are two. Indirect adjustment to en- 
vironment, that is indirect activity, and 
division of a laborer so that part of him is 
doing perfunctory service, while his intelli- 
gence and emotions roam with fancy at 
their own sweet will. Shall we, as has been 
so strongly advocated by Ruskin, Morris 
and their followers, tear down our factories, 
clear the landscape of chimneys and smoke 
and restore the medizval guilds of handi- 
craft? The most remarkable fact of the 
Ruskin-Morris movement is that sensible 
men should dream such a restoration possi- 
ble. The world never did, and never can, 
turn back. All the social and industrial 
forces of to-day are but the resultants of 
previous forces. They are the front wave 
of the mighty stream fed by all the ages. 
But even if we cou/d turn back, the golden 





medizeval conditions were not without a 
large percentage of alloy. Had Ruskin 
lived in the times he lauded, he would, 
without doubt, have been an ardent re- 
former. 

Machinery has come to stay, and any 
improvement of labor conditions must 
reckon with it. The mechanical factor is a 
fixed or increasing quantity, and in seeking 
a solution it is useless to try to alter this. 
We can then devote our entire attention to 
the other two causes of labor ills. 

Now the most remarkable effect of /ador- 
Saving machinery has been to increase the 
irksomeness of labor. Although every new 
invention sets free a large amount of mus- 
cular strength and nervous energy, so that 
to-day a girl in dainty cap and apron can 
do with ease a task which fifty years ago 
was performed with difficulty by a brawny 
giant, nevertheless, the amount of human 
dissatisfaction seems to be in direct ratio to 
the use of labor-saving machinery. The 
world’s work has been sub-divided so that 
the effort of each worker has been reduced 
to a minimum, but in spite of this enormous 
lightening of burdens, there has been a 
steady addition to the amount of drudgery, 
and in consequence a constant growth in 
the hatred of work. Or to state it in the 
form of a paradox : The more the industrial 
burden is lightened, the heavier it becomes, 
and we shall have to make a new axiom 
reading: ‘‘A part is heavier than the 
whole.’’ 

Let us look the conditions squarely in the 
face, not fixing our eyes on the soft and 

leasing features of our problem, but reso- 
utely admitting the hardest facts. What 
are these ? 

First, industrial operations of the most 
mechanical and monotonouscharacter. The 
laborer performing hour after hour and day 
after day exactly the same small set of 
automatic motions, bound to a tread-mill 
with no opportunity to use his brain or 
express his personality; doing something in 
which his organism takes no interest and 
which cannot enhance the pleasure bought 
by his day’s wage. 

Under such conditions is it possible to 
secure good results ? and further, is it likely 
that such work can be made pleasurable? 
Most writers and speakers say ‘‘ No!” 
They ask if it is not against all human 
instincts to enjoy making pin-heads or 
pasting labels on bottles. They point to 
the great fact that nature dotes on variety; 
that every leaf of the forest and every fish 
in the sea proclaims that nature never re- 

eats. And if all nature seems to demand 
infinite variety and change, how can we 
expect that man, most complex and deli- 
cate of all organisms, can be content witb 
monotonous routine? 

Here we see the danger of reasoning by 
analogy. Nothing is truer than than na- 
ture dotes on variety of form, but the un 
verse is held together by monotony of ac- 
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tion. Form is mever repeated, but. an 
operation is never varied. It is because 
nature clothes her unchanging mechanism 
with unending variety of forms and colors 
that we accept the mechanical as a part of 
the whole pleasure. 

But leaving aside the mechanical action 
of universal laws, and the unconscious 
regularity of all the organs of the body, and 
fixing our attention only on conscious ac- 
tions, what do we find? Take, for example, 
the action of chewing. Can you imagine 
a more routine and uninteresting perform- 
ance? If one doubt this, let him sit for a 
half hour and make the empty motion. 
Many voluntary movements are equally 
monotous and uninteresting, and yet all of 
these dull motions yield intense pleasure. 
Who has not adeed walking over hill and 
dale, the regular and monotonous stroke of 
rowing, and so on, times without number? 
Animate as well as inanimate nature con- 
ceals the monotonous motion witha wealth 
of varied sensations which accompany it. 
In this way nature secures her best results 
and loads monotony with pleasure. If we 
took almost any one of the many activities 
from which we derive great pleasure and 
separate it into its various elements, we 
should find that our pleasure did not come 
from the physical operation (in fact that 
alone would be extremely irksome), but 
that it came from the multitude of accom- 
panying sensations and feelings. Many 
noble minds have been weighed down with 
despair when they gazed on the rapid devel- 
opment of mechanical industry. But I be- 
lieve it was due toa misconception. Ruskin 
and Morris, standing in the midst of 
the great upheaval, were blinded by the 
smoke and steam and could only cry out. 
Slowly the confusion is giving place to 
order, and smoke and steam may be angels 
in disguise. 

Now then let us take nature as our model, 
and while we learn that mechanical opera- 
tions are necessary, learn also the method of 
making them a joy. If then we turn to 
nature or to experience, we not only learn 
that the skeleton of all variety and pleasure 
is monotony, but we also learn the secret of 
such aunion. We learn that every monot- 
onous movement, every action which is 
irksome in repetition, is accompanied by 
a legion of delightful sense impressions 
which completely swallow up the monoto- 
nous action, and fasten the mind upon the 
delightful medium around it. 

If then we turn from the conventional 
and hackneyed notions about mechanical 
labor, and, like the Pre-Raphaelites, go 
direct to nature, we find that after all there 
is nothing new in division of labor and its 
resulting monotony, and that nature has 
long ago solved similar problems and points 
out the methods to us. Her admonition is: 
Surround every mechanical operation with 
many delightful sense impressions. Fill 
the organism with reverberations of har- 
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mony and variety. Furthermore, energy 
and efficiency in work depend to a great 
extent upon the medium in which man 
labors. If workmen are obliged to toil in 
dingy and ugly surroundings, we cannot 
expect them to do their best work. Not 
only will they put forth a minimum of 
effort, but in addition, this environment 
will sow in their systems discord and hatred 
for their lot. 

This far in the development of labor we 
have scarcely taken thought of the medium 
in which man works. Nearly all factories 
and work-rooms have been constructed with 
absolute disregard of the importance of en- 
vironment. These places, in which the 
mass of mankind spend so many working 
hours, are usually built with one purpose 
in view, which is, to economize space. The 
ideal of the builder is to make rooms which 
will give the most efficient use of machinery. 
Manufacturers are ignorant of the great fact 
that a proper environment is far more 1m- 
portant for the use of bones, muscles and 
nerves than it is for the use of steel and 
brass. Look at our work-shops and fac- 
tories; inside and out they are cold, hard 
and mechanical. Instead of following 
nature’s rule of dissolving the dull monot- 
ony in a flood of sense impressions, the 
grinding routine is only emphasized and 
exaggerated by surroundings. When one 
speaks of stimulants we are accustomed to 
think of only a few liquids containing alco- 
hol, but science tells us that in the great 
laboratory of nature every sense-impression 
is a stimulant. Heat, cold, sweet, sour, 
rough, smooth, the perfumes of Arabia and 
the fumes of ammonia, in fact, whatever 
element of the external world comes in con- 
tact with any one of man’s senses, quickens 
the action of his nerves and affects the vigor 
of his physical system. Sometimes these 
impressions set off the nerve system only to 
exhaust it, and at other times they keep up 
healthy and harmonious activity. The 
dynamic power of many of these sense im- 
ween genset has been accurately measured. I 

ave not time to give in detail the results of 
any except those which bear directly on the 
subject under discussion to-night. 

Zake, for example, the effect of color. It 
has been found that a person’s normal hand 
pressure of 23 by the dynamometer was in- 
creased to 24 when blue light was thrown 
into his eyes; green light raised his hand 
pressure to 28; yellow to 30; orange to 35, 
and red to 42. It was found in general that 
the power of the excitation of the different 
colors was in the order of the spectrum. 
The effect does not depend on the conscious 
recognition of the colors by the individual. 
It affects the color blind the same as those 
with a normal colorsense. In like manner, 
an organ insensible to touch was pinched 
and the effect was manifested in an aug- 
mentation of dynamometric power. Dr. 
Féré, from whose writings I quote, con- 
cludes that every excitation, whether per- 
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ceived or not, results in force which may be 
stored up and discharged at some future 
time. In a recent article Dr. Féré relates 
the following which happened in the factory 
of Messrs. Lumiere, manufacturers of photo- 
graphic plates. Some of their employees 
worked in a room lighted only by red glass. 
These men were noisy, gesticulated a great 
deal in talking, sang at the top of their 
voices and showed their extreme state of 
stimulation in other ways. At the close of 
the day’s work they were all completely ex- 
hausted. The red windows were replaced 
with green, and at once every one became 
uiet and orderly and was very much less 
atigued at the end of the day.* All in- 
vestigations seem to prove conclusively that 
every object which comes within range of 
any of our senses makes its impression on 
the nervous tissues and becomes a part of 
our vital forces. Each contact of external 
things raises or lowers the tone of the sys- 
tem. Though we may not be conscious of 
the presence of these elements, we cannot 
escape the results stored up in our nerve- 
cells. After a call on a friend we may be 
unable to recall a single article in his room, 
nevertheless our nervous system has taken 
a careful impression of every one, and under 
the proper conditions will yield them a 
In showing us over his newchemical labor- 
atory, a Scotch professor seemed especially 
proud ofa pair of balances. I remember he 
placed on them a tiny piece of white paper. 


After — the weight of it, he picked it 
e 


up and made a slight mark on it with his 
lead pencil, then placing it back, the scales 
at once showed the weight of the pencil 
mark. We gaze with astonishment on this 
delicate mechanism, but such scales are 
crude and clumsy compared to the subtle 
balance between the human organism and 
its environment. Man may work or a 
he may be buried in abstraction utterly ob- 
livious to his surroundings, but the keys of 
his sensory system are ever open and the 
nerves must receive the steady charge of the 
legions of environment. While every sense 
impression carries with it the germ of pleas- 
ure or pain, joy or sorrow, strength or weak- 
ness, only a few rise immediately into con- 
sciousness; the myriads of others silently 
enter the system like typhoid bacteria, and 
— show their presence in health or con- 
uct. 

Our purpose, then, is to set labor in a 
multitude of delightful sense impressions, 
and at the same time load the laborer’s sys- 
tem with unconscious sense-impressions 
which shall fill his organism with strength, 
joy, dignity and beauty. How shall we 
proceed ? 

In the first place we must recognize and 
acquiesce in many limitations. The world 
is pretty well filled with work-shops, and 


* Etudes Expérimentales sur Le Travail chez 
L’Homme, Jan.-Fev., 1901, par ch. Féré Jourde 
L’Avat & de La Physiol. 





in general we can alter neither the size nor 
proportion of the rooms. The arrangement 
of space can be changed but slightly. 

Accepting these restrictions, how can we 
beautify the interior of our factories? First 
comes the question of color. Instead of 
dead or neutral tints, why not choose soft 
strong colors for walls and interiors, colors 
that will be pleasing, stimulating and re- 
freshing? Science has taught us the colors 
and harmonies which are like sunlight to 
the system, filling it with health and vigor. 
To have beautiful colors on the walls de- 
pends simply upon intelligent choice, be- 
cause one shade of paint costs about the 
same as another and the expense of putting 
them on is nearly the same. 

The next step would demand some outlay 
beyond what is usually spent on the interior 
ofaroom. After the walls are covered with 
a good color they might then be ornamented 
with a good stencil pattern. This should 
be designed by a good artist, but the actual 
stenciling could be done by an ordinary 
painter under proper supervision. We do 
not hold up stenciling as a high form of art, 
but rightly done it makes a beautiful de- 
coration and gives much interest and at- 
tractiveness to walls. Those of us who are 
accustomed to thinking of stencils as simply 
borders would be surprised at the very pleas- 
ing decorative effects that are sometimes 

roduced, for instance, in Miss Cranston’s 
eautiful tea-rooms in Glasgow. 

There is no reason why some rooms may 
not be decorated with paintings. I do not 
mean pictures hung on the walls, but paint- 
ings forming a part of the walls themselves. 

No factory should be without a rest and 
dining-room for women, and a ney Her 
ing room for men. These rooms should 
contain papers and books. If operatives 
desire, they should be allowed to come be- 
fore or remain after hours and enjoy this 
beautiful meeting-place. In these rooms 
everything should be done to beautify and 
ennoble the lives of the workers. At the 
present time many factories possess such a 
room, but in general they are very unattrac- 
tive. 

In visiting a large and beautiful linen 
factory in Scotland I learned that for many 
years this liberal-minded manufacturer had 
furnished a dining-room for his female 
employees. The walls of this room were 
scrupulously clean, but staring white. I 
asked him why he could not decorate the 
walls of this room so that when the girls 
sat at lunch their minds might be refreshed 
and stimulated. He asked “ Now, what 
would you put on the walls?’’ I said: 
‘‘ You have here about a dozen well-lighted 
wall spaces. I would cover them with 
landscapes, showing the history of linen 

roduction. Begin with a beautiful paint- 
ing of flax-growing in India, then the 
gathering, the preparation, the shipping, 
etc., ending the series with a painting of 
the manufacture into cloth—the part of 
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these girls, and of this particular factory, in | 
| more, where factory girls brought all sorts 
| of cheap pictures and pinned them to the 


the process.’’ Here are subjects, the beauty 
and variety of which are limited only by 


the imagination and skill of the artist. | 
| this were not so, their surroundings power- 


Here would be a beautiful pictorial history 
of this great industry. Besides pleasing 
and enriching their emotions, it would help 


them to dovetail their small part into the | 
great whole, and perhaps enable them to | 


lift their mechanical operations out of the 
narrow groove of their monotonous life. 
What these workers need when they sit for 
a half-hour in their dining-hall, is some- 
thing to stimulate their concrete thinking. 
This would bring their thoughts into the 
real world, and help to keep them there. 
Workers should have such a wealth of sense- 
impressions—raw material for thought—as 
will enable them to idealize the work which 
they aredoing. Every sincere worker wants 
to see the purpose of his toil; he wants to 
see its service to his fellow-men. Anything 
which assists him to do this adds directly 
to his productive power and to his happi- 
ness. If he sees that he and his work form 
a link in a long chain, he will recognize 


that if he stops the chain is parted, if he | 


does his work poorly, the chain is weak- 
ened. If he can see all this, his work is 
lifted to an altogether different plane. 

It may be objected that able artists would 
not be willing to put their talents to such a 
use, but I believe there will always be found 
plenty interested in such work. We natur- 
ally recall the offer of George F. Watts, who 
volunteered to decorate gratis the walls of 
the waiting-rooms in one of the large rail- 
way stations in London if the company 
would pay for the materials, but the offer 
was refused. 


A Scotch artist has just written me that | 


he and some friends have offered to decorate, 
free of cost, the walls of a new school-room 
in their city, and the School Board are con- 
sidering the question. One of our most 
distinguished American painters told me 
that he would be willing to quit painting 
and design a kitchen stove, if in that way 
he could best extend art among the people. 
I have always found artists very much in- 
terested in the socialization of art, and when 
we are ready to take a serious step towards 
making the world more beautiful, we need 
not fear to find lagging behind those whose 
life-work is to create and extend beauty. 

Another simple method of adding great 
beauty and interest to factory rooms would 
be by filling the windows with growing 
plants and flowers. I remember, gratefully, 
the beautiful window-boxes, containing 
scarlet geraniums and white marguerites, 
enlivening the cold gray stone walls of 
public buildings in some English cities, 
gladdening every passer-by as well as the 
occupants of the offices. 

It has been objected that operatives care 
nothing for decoration, and that they are 
utterly indifferent to their working environ- 
ment. But I have seen many instances, 
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and manufacturers have given me many 


posts and walls near their work. Even if 


fully affect their lives, as we have shown 


| above. 


The same spirit should work at the exte- 
rior of factory and grounds, extending to the 
laborers’ houses and gardens. Flowers and 
shrubs should be planted; the ugly walls 
can be covered with vines. In fact the en- 
tire factory environment can easily be made 
a thing of beauty and of constant joy to the 
men and women workers. This has already 
been done by some manufacturers, notably 
by the Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

When a manufacturer has the good for- 
tune to build his factory or laborers’ dwell- 
ings from the ground up, he can then do 
with space and materials what he will, 
making his buildings artistic. He can 
arrange the rooms and make them of a size 
and form which shall enable the human 
machines to be utilized to the best advan- 
tage,even putting the materials on the lowest 
grounds. 

Mr. Adams’ address was listened to 
with close attention throughout, and was 
the subject of general complimentary 
comment by those best able to judge. 

Miss Sidney Kerr, of Johnstown, sang 
a beautiful solo. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, late Commis- 
sioner of Education in Porto Rico, now of 
the University of Pennsylvania, delivered 
an address of which he kindly furnishes 
us the following synopsis, on 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


When the smoke of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War lifted from the islands of the sea 
our government found itself in possession 


of new territory and new problems. Among 
these new acquisitions the most interesting 
and the most hopeful is Porto Rico. The 
people of the island not only did not op- 
pose, but they joyously welcomed American 
occupation. When, therefore, we took the 
island under our protective care and began 
to study it, we and an island approxi- 
mately roo miles long and 4o miles wide, 
lying at the gateway to the new canal, and 
containing about 3600 square miles. 

Along the coast is a level alluvial plain 
rich in sugar estates. The interior rises 
abruptly to an altitude of almost 4000 feet 
at the peak ‘El Yunca,’’ and upon the 
slopes of these mountains grows an excel- 
lent quality of coffee. In the rich inland 
valleys, caused by the rushing torrents, 
grows tobacco. Coffee, sugar and tobacco 
are the chief productions of the soil. Trop- 
ical fruits grow wild and in great profusion. 
Hat-making and lace-work are also signifi- 
cant hand industries. 
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Upon this area are crowded almost 1,000,000 
human beings—28 per cent. being of the 
black race, and about go per cent. of the re- 
mainder poor whites with some admixture 
of old Borenquin Indian blood, and the re- 
mainder the rich landlords and professional 
men. These latter, being for the most part 
pure Spaniards, were the only element who 
at any time gave the American government 
any concern or opposition. Eighty-eight 
per cent. of the population was illiterate. 
By an Act of the Congress of the United 
States civil government was established in 
the island May 1, 1goo. It was the first 
attempt of this government to establish a 
colonial policy, and its results were destined 
to be far-reaching, because it not only in- 
volved the destiny of the people of the 
island, but also as an experiment it was 
destined to become a precedent for govern- 
ment in all our other possessions. 

By the terms of this Act the executive 
function of the government was vested in a 
governor and a cabinet of six Americans, 
all appointed by the President of the United 
States. This cabinet with five natives sim- 
ilarly appointed is the Executive Council 
or Senate, and the people choose a House of 
Delegates consisting of thirty-five mem- 
bers. These two bodies constitute the leg- 
islative function of the government. The 
judicial functions rest in 67 police judges, 
five district courts, and one Supreme Court. 
All these positions are appointive. The gov- 


ernor appoints all save the highest court ; its 
five members are named by the President. 
Without precedent in the annals of our 
nation, this civil government began its 
arduous duties and gradually gained the 
sympathy and later the full support of 


almost the entire population. Spain in 400 
years had not erected one school-house in 
the island. The one erected by the United 
States military government was destroyed 
by fire July 1, 1900, and civil government 
faced a population of 1,000,000 souls without 
one building at its disposal that was con- 
structed for school purposes. In the mean- 
time the schools had taken a prominent 
place in the uplift of the people. Under 
military rule 612 schools were opened and 
about 23,000 pupils were enrolled. Under 
civil government, the first year, $400,000 
was set aside for schools, and 800 schools, 
with 36,000 pupils, were opened and main- 
tained for nine months. During the second 
year, Ig0I-02, $501,000 was appropriated by 
the local legislature, and now 1000 schools, 
with 50,000 pupils, are in operation. [Illit- 
eracy has been lessened by ten per cent. 
and the demand for schools is steadily grow- 
ing. In fact, were we able to pay the sal- 
aries of the teachers and had we the teachers 
in sufficient number, we could now have at 
least 150,000 pupils in the schools. The 
average monthly attendance in 1900-01 was 
75 percent., being one per centum more than 
Pennsylvania in '98 and only one per centum 
less than Massachusetts in the same year. 
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The funds for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment are derived from three sources, 
from tax upon property, $500,000; from in- 
ternal revenues, $750,000, and from import 
duties, $750,000. These sums were esti- 
mated and in each case the income has 
exceeded the estimates. The credit for this 
healthy financial condition is due to Dr. 
Hollander, our Treasurer, and Porto Rico 
to-day does not owe one dollar, and has over 
one million dollars in the treasury. The 
island has not cost the United States one 
cent. This splendid financial condition is 
perhaps without a parallel in the history of 
Spanish-American countries. 

The school system has become the pride 
and the hope of the people. When additional 
schools are to be opened our only difficulty 
is the lack of teachers. To overcome this a 
Normai school at Rio Piedras has been 
established. This school is the survival of 
a farcical school at Fajardo and the out- 
growth of the Summer School at San Juan. 
When it was proposed that a ten weeks’ 
summer training school should be opened 
during vacation, it was freely asserted by 
prudent advisers that not more than one 
hundred pupils could be secured, owing to 
the poverty of the teachers. A circular was 
issued explaining the school and appealing 
to the young men and women of the island. 
When the school opened July 14, 1901, we 
had 806 pupils. It was the most magnificent 
endorsement of the system. At the end of 
ten weeks these young men and women 
asked the Commissioner to set half the 
questions for a teacher’s certificate in the 
English language. In fact, English is a 
common language in the island to-day. 
Some English is taught in all the schools. 
Every where the children speak it, and many 
parents attend night schools to acquire it. 
All the national songs of America are sung 
in the English language. 

Porto Rico had not one public school 
house until civil government was estab- 
lished. One structure for school purposes 
was erected by the military government. 
Fire destroyed it July 1, 1900. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars was given the Com- 
missioner to begin the work of erecting 
school houses in Porto Rico. To-day there 
are forty-six first-class American school 
houses, some of ten, six, four and two 
rooms, and some are one-room agricultural 
schools. Each building stands on a large 
campus, usually of one acre, and the agri- 
cultural scholars cultivate the soil one-half 
of each school day. Over 1200 pupils are 
thus receiving systematic, practical agri- 
cultural education. These buildings all 
carry the names of prominent Americans, as 
‘* Washington School,’’ ‘‘ Lincoln School,’’ 
‘Penn School,’’ ‘‘ Jefferson School,’’ ‘* Mc- 
Kinley School,’’ ‘‘ Irving School,’’ ‘‘ Horace 
Mann School,’ etc. The American flag 
flies over every school while it is in session. 
The patriotism of these people is equal to 
that of our most advanced communities. 
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A young man came forty miles afoot to 
the summer normal school, slept on a bare 
floor, begged his food, and studied so dili- 
gently that he received a rural certificate, 
and is now teaching in a shack school 
house under the palms on the mountain 
side. A boy in a school at Juncos had only 
the front of a shirt and trousers to cover his 
naked body. He preferred coming to school 
half.clothed to growing up in ignorance. 
In a mountain school Mr. Wood, one of our 
supervisors, found a boy wearing his father’s 
shirt, because the boy’s shirt (the only one 
he had) was being washed. The father’s 
shirt bore on its back the legend “ Pills- 
bury’s XXX’’! In the little coast town of 
Loiza the laborers in the cane-fields and the 
poor laborers in the streets are attending a 
night school. There is not a lamp in the 
town. These men bring candles, and in 
groups of three cluster around the candles 
and patiently spell out the beginnings of an 
education. The Porto Rican is axious to 
learn. Hecanlearn. The ambition of these 
people is to acquire a knowledge of Ameri- 
can institutions, and thus hasten the da 
when the star of the island of the sea shall 
nestle in the folds of the flag they with us 
so fondly love. They have accepted the 
lesson a republic needs ever to impress: 
that the door of the public school is the 
door to statehood in the federal union. 

Finally and briefly then, with a system 
of elementary schools thoroughly organized 
and in full operation; with the new school 
law, prepared by the Commissioner and en- 
acted by the insular legislature, in full force 
and effect; with efficient supervision pro- 
vided; with new school buildings in all 
towns and cities and in many rural places 
in daily use; with systematic agricultural 
education; with a thoroughly reorganized 
corps of teachers; with a summer institute 
happily ended; with a normal school build- 
ing at a cost of $40,000 completed and the 
normal school in successful operation; with 
a model high school in San Juan; with the 
annual budget for schools gaining annually 
from $400,000 to $500,000, and now to $600,- 
000; with over 250 chosen pupils in schools 
in the States; with $100,000 donated for a 
library in San Juan by Hon. Andrew Car- 
negie and a foundation of 8,cco volumes 
already in daily use; with a first-class de- 
partmental pedagogical library; with all the 
schools thoroughly equipped with free books 
and supplies; with a nine months’ term in 
all the schools; with an average salary of 
over forty dollars per month; with local 
school boards chosen by the people and 
managing the material phases of education; 
and with a rapidly growing sentiment in 
favor of free, popular education, it is emi- 
nently fair to claim that education in Porto 
Rico has made, and will continue to make, 
most satisfactory progress. 


At the close of the lecture, the visitors 
attended a reception and banquet by 
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invitation of the Principals’ Association 
of Johnstown, at which were also present 
the members of the local School Board 
and other guests. 

THE BANQUET. 


After the refreshment of the ‘‘ inner 
man,’’ Supt. Berkey, who presided grace- 
fully as toast-master, called upon the 
following gentlemen, who responded in 
a manner highly appreciated by the com- 
pauy: 

Supt. Andrews thought “‘ Lively Pitts- 
burg ’’ was the liveliest town on the map, 
with Johnstown a good second as a 
suburb, but seemed somewhat suprised 
at laiter-day politics in the big city, 
especially in his own ward. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was called upon to 
glorify his ‘‘ Native Hills of Pennsylva- 
nia,’’ but left it somewhat uncertain 
whether he had not adopted Porto Rico 
as a second home. He said good words 
for Pennsylvania schools, and especially 
for his friend Dr. Houck as one of their 
best products and brightest ornaments. 

President Hamer of the Johnstown 
school board responded to ‘‘ Our Schools,’’ 
spoke for the home school system, and 
was followed by Mr. Patrick Connelly, 
the oldest member of the body, who 
quoted telling statistics of the progress 
of the past dozen years. 

Mr. E. E. Conrath of the 77zbune be- 
lieved in ‘‘The Press as an Educator,’’ 
which worked hand in hand and shoulder 
to shoulder with the free school in up- 
building the life of a free and prosperous 
people. 

Mr. W. W. Bailey of the Democrat 
thought ‘‘ The Teacher’s Purse” received 
too little consideration. There should be 
greater inducements to labor in a field 
where so much talent is demanded. If 
there is not money enough, let taxes be 
equalized, as they should be, and abun- 
dance of revenue will be available with- 
out increase of burdens. 


A PRESENTATION. 


Dr. Schaeffer was called upon to speak 
for the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch,’’ and after 
paying a well deserved tribute to that 
sturdy element of our population, he 
called attention to the fact that one of 
the best-known representatives of the 
stock was celebrating his 65th birthday 
as a member of our convention, in the 
person of Dr. Henry Houck [applause]. 
In honor of that event and in behalf of 
the book-men in attendance at the con- 
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vention, he presented the Doctor with a 
very handsome silver tea service. 

Dr. Houck was overcome by the sur- 
prise and the tremendous outburst of 
cheers which greeted the presentation, 
but when he recovered he made one of 
his characteristic speeches, replying aptly 
to Dr. Brumbaugh, and expressing his 
appreciation of the good will that 
prompted the beautiful gift. 

Prof. Long, of the high school, spoke 
briefly and gracefully on behalf of the 
principals, emphasizing the welcome to 
the visitors and expressing the hope that 
they would soon come again. 

President Morrow had ‘‘The Last 
Word.”’ He voiced the appreciation of 
the generous hospitality which the visit- 
ors had enjoyed, and congratulated the 
Association upon the fruitfulness of its 
work and upon the amenities which had 
marked its sessions. 

It was after midnight when the jolly 
company separated. 


——— 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





N the opening exercises of the High 
School at g o’clock brief addresses 


were made by Dr. Houck of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction and Supt. Ardrews 
of Pittsburg. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS AND 
SALARIES. 


When the session proper was called to 
order, Supt. Buehrle reminded the body 
of a committee appointed last year to 
consider the question of improvement in 
the salaries of teachers, and if considered 
advisable to report a form of bill for 
enactment into law. The committee had 
considered the matter and were ready to 
report. 

On motion, the report was heard at 
this time, as follows : 

Your Committee appointed to draft a bill 
the object of which shall be the elevation of 
the profession of teaching, and the obtain- 
ing of more equitable remuneration for those 
engaged in it, submits the following for 
consideration and adoption : 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
passage of this act, county, city and borough 
superintendents shall have authority to grant 
only provisional certificates, valid for one year 
from the date of issue, to teachers and appli- 
cants for schools, but the number of such cer- 
tificates that may be successively granted to the 
same teacher after June, 1904, shall not exceed 
five. The valid provisional certificate shall, 
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however, be accepted in lieu of the professional 
certificate heretofore required in order to obtain 
a permanent certificate, and all professional 
certificates valid at the time of the passage of 
this act shall continue valid. 

SEc. 2. That it shall not be lawful after June, 
1904, to certificate or employ any person who is 
a minor to teach in the public schools of the 
State, provided that persons employed as 
teachers previous to 1904 may be continued in 
office. 

Skc. 4. That it shall be lawful and discre- 
tionary for boards of school directors and con- 
trollers to retire on a pension (to be paid as 
salaries are paid) teachers who have been in 
their employ not less than thirty-five years, and 
are not less than sixty years of age, and hold 
valid permanent or State certificates, or Normal 
school or college diplomas. 

SkEc. 5. That it shall not be lawful for the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
pay out to any school district an annual State 
appropriation exceeding in amount seventy-five 
per cent. of the money such district paid out 
for teachers’ salaries the previous term, but the 
excess of the annual state appropriation with- 
held from any district by the provisions of this 
act shall be due and payable to such district 
whenever it shall pay its teachers salaries ex- 
ceeding in amount the annual state appropria- 
tion. 

On motion of Supt. Mackey, the sec- 
tions were taken up seria/im, and the first 
was again read. 

Supt. Buehrle: You observe that we 
propose that the life of the provisional be 
limited to five years, and that no new 
professionals be granted. The teacher 
must either secure a permanent within 
five years, or drop out. There will be 
some cases of loss, some of hardship. No 
law can be made that will not cause loss 
in some exceptional cases : but the present 
indefinite extension of provisionals and 
shall I say indiscriminate granting of 
professionals works against and prevents 
improvement in the teachers, and conse- 
quently In their salaries. The effect of 
the new law adding algebra and civics to 
the certificate tells the whole story. 
Before the law made it necessary, three- 
fourths of the teachers never touched 
these branches ; now, of course, everybody 
is looking them up who has to be exam- 
ined. There are too many who have 
been standing still for twenty years, more 
or less, and cannot or will not move; and 
nothing but this kind of legislation will 
help us. We do not interfere with the 
holders of existing certificates ; the profes- 
sionals now out may be renewed on the 
same conditions as at present, but we call 
a halt on the issue of new ones. It will 
place the permanent to a greater extent 
in the hands of the School Department, 
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instead of leaving the responsibility with 
Superintendent alone, which will give 
this paper a higher character. As to the 
age question, we thought something 
ought to be done about the large army of 
minors—boys and girls who are or expect 
to be teachers. The rush and cram at 
the Normal schools is largely due to there 
being no proper age limit at the entrance 
to the profession. If these immature 
pupils could not get schools at seventeen, 
they would stay at school and take time 
to get thorough training. This plan will 
also cut out the competition of real teach- 
ers with the young girls who only mean 
to teach a year or two till they get mar- 
ried. It is all right for them to get mar- 
ried, of course; but a profession should 
not be used as a makeshift in that way. 
The present crowding into the ranks of 
teaching of boys and girls under legal age 
prevents the profession from having the 
dignity and standing which ought to 
belong to it. 

Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford : Have we 
not this matter in our own hands now? 
We need not employ these people unless 
we choose. Besides, some of them are 
good teachers, and we should be allowed 
the use ofourjudgment. Again, wesend 
our high school girls to the Normal at 18, 
and they graduate at 19, ready and quali- 
fied to teach. What is it proposed they 
shall do for the two years before they are 
of age—rust out? Why not use the good 
material that is ready to hand, often 
better than some of your teachers who 
have age enough. This ought to be left 
to our judgment. 

Supt. Buehrle : Boards and superinten- 
dents have been using their judgment for 
half a century, and to-day Pennsylvania 
stands one of the lowest in the Union in 
the average of teachers’ salaries. 

Supt. Morrow: Is it not our business 
to raise the standard ? 

Supt. Buehrle: Yes, and this scheme 
will help to elevate it. Of course it will 
keep out many and turn out some. The 
law we have did just that, and no doubt 
those who were turned out thought it a 
bad thing. Dr. Lyte tells us that ‘‘ edu- 
cation has always been in advance of 
public sentiment,’’ and certainly the situ- 
ation at the time Stevens’ great speech 
prevented the repeal of the school law, 
supports his statement. The law stood 
in absolute contradiction to popular judg- 
ment, which had sent its representatives 
to the Legislature on purpose to repeal 
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it. The question is, Will some such plan 
as this help to elevate our profession or 
not? If so, then we ought to be working 
for it. 

Supt. U. G. Smith, Meadville: This 
scheme will rule out of the profession all 
young men under twenty-one, and many 
of them are very valuable and useful. In 
a few years we will have none of them. 

Supt. Lamb: That is why I favor this 
—it will make boys scarce. I object to 
setting children to teach other children. 
If we are agreed upon the elevation and 
proper remuneration of our profession, 
then this movement is right. It will 
bring the result, and we all know that 
present conditions do not. If it be neces- 
sary to be twenty-one to have judgment 
enough to practice on our bodies, as the 
medical schools think it is, how about 
those who are to train the souls of our 
children? Weare getting at the gist of 
the whole question right here. 

Supt. Andrews: It may be well to fix 
a limit, but I think this puts it a little 
too high. Our pupils come in at six and 
stay eight years in the grades, making 
them fourteen; four years in high school 
makes eighteen. One girl I remember 
who came in her fifth year, graduated 
before seventeen, and will be out of the 
Normal school before eighteen. Would 
it be wise to make her wait three years 
for a school? This would keep out of the 
work some of the brightest young men 
and women in Pennsylvania. Many of 
us superintendents began to teach before 
we were twenty-one. I think if we re- 
commend any limit, nineteen would be 
plenty high enough; I should not vote in 
favor of twenty-one. 

Supt. Pease moved to amend so as to 
make the minimum age of teachers nine- 
teen, which was seconded. 

Supt. Keith: That question was talked 
over in committee. Some thought pro- 
vision should be made to take them at 
nineteen when possessing special qualifi- 
cation. It may be best to go down to 
nineteen in case of Normal graduates 
from the new three- years’ course. 

Supt. Pease: That will satisfy me, and 
if I am permitted I will substitute for my 
amendment, to let the twenty-one stand, 
and add ‘‘except where such person has 
taken a full four-years’ course at high 
school, and a full Normal school course 
subseguently.’’ 

The second consenting, the substitu- 
tion was made. 
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Supt. Cleaver: That shuts out the 
country boy or girl who has no high- 
school privileges. 

Supt. Buehrle: In order to let in the 
graduates of city training schools, I move 
to substitute ‘‘ unless such person shall 
have completeed the course of a State 
Normal school or its equivalent, with two 
years of pedagogical training.”’ 

Supt. Berkey: We would then have 
to define just what we mean by “‘ peda- 
gogical training.’’ 

Supt. Keith: This amendment is fair ; 
we should not to require them to go to 
Normal school if they have the equivalent. 

The chair said as the last amendment 
had not been seconded, the discussion 
should be directed to the specific ques- 
tion before the body. 

Supt. Miller: It seems to me wrong in 
principle to ask the Legislature to fix an 
age limit. What we should recognize is 
ability. If the people can do the work, 
why should their age prevent them ? 

Supt. Teitrick, of Jefferson county, 
said if he was permitted to speak here, 
he would say that it seemed all wrong to 
place such limits upon personality. The 
country districts would suffer if such a 
law were enacted. Many counties would 
be without teachers, and others would 
lose many of the best teachers they have. 
A qualfication limit is right and reasona- 
ble ; but we do not want to keep people 
out of the profession till they are gray 
or bald. 

Principal W. D. Brightbill, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., said he should vote against 
the proposition because it was unfair to 
high schools with three years’ course, 
many of whom are doing good work, and 
also because the ‘‘two years’ pedagogical 
training’ is vague and indefinite. He 
believed the Legislature would ridicule 
such a proposition. Plenty of the best 
teachers we have never spent a day either 
in a high school or Normal school. 

Supt. Adams: Well, we have been 
standing still on this question for 30 
years, and now that we are trying to do 
something, we are told we are all wrong. 
One of the greatest troubles in country 
districts is the defective education of the 
teachers—and there are some such in the 
cities, too. In other countries a suitable 
age is required. -We will not suffer for 
teachers if we pay fair salaries. 

Supt. Lamb said as there was so much 
difference of opinion about all phases of 
this matter, he would move to refer it 





back to the committee, with instructions 
to present the subject to the July meeting 
of State Educational Association. 

The motion was put and carried, and 
the subject was accordingly recommitted. 

The regular programme for the morn- 
ing was then taken up, the first paper 
being on ‘‘Accuracy in School Work an 
Evidence of Efficient Teaching,’’ read 
by Supt. Lee Smith, of Uniontown : 


ACCURACY IN SCHOOL WORK. 


Accuracy means success: inaccuracy, fail- 
ure. In every line of human labor more 
money is spent in correcting mistakes than 
is originally expended to do the work. 
The highest priced labor is that in which 
the highest degree of accuracy is required. 
Our large corporations pay the highest 
salaries to the men who can accomplish the 
most labor, free from errors. The important 
query from every employer is ‘‘ Where can 
I find the man who can do my work and do 
it right?’’ Positions commanding salaries 
far beyond anything yet paid, are awaiting 
the men who can fill them without mis- 
takes. The banks have their high-salaried 
inspectors to detect the errors of their em- 
a geen The business concerns have their 

igh-salaried auditors to detect and correct 
the accountant’s mistakes. The manu- 
facturing establishments have their high- 
salaried superintendents and foremen to see 
that accurate work is done in the mills and 
shops. The transportation companies keep 
their high-salaried employees not to do the 
manual labor, but to see that every task is 
performed right. 

The majority of our financial failures are 
caused, not by a lack of energy or applica- 
tion to business, but by inaccuracies, per- 
haps in accounting, perhaps in estimating, 
perhaps in judgment. 

Two men begin the same line of business, 
at the same time, in the same place, and 
under equally favorable circumstances. The 
one employs at least half his time doing 
over to-day what he imperfectly did yester- 
day. The other doesn’t reach as many 
things perhaps, but at the close of each day 
he has completed some one thing and com- 
eyes it so well that it requires no more of 

is time and attention. The former fails 
while the latter succeeds. 

The majority of our greatest railroad 
disasters have been caused by an incorrect 
reading or misunderstanding of orders. 
Every accident, every failure in any walk of 
life, may be traced to some one’s mistake. 
Recently the entire law-making body of the 
state of Rhode Island was convened to 
correct one word—‘‘ prohibited’ instead of 
‘‘permitted’’ in an Act which had been 
inaccurately copied by a clerk. 

Accuracy is a habit. In this country, in 
this age of rush and hurry, more mistakes 
must necessarily occur than in an age in 
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which there is more time taken to delib- 
erate. Comparing the present generation 
with the two or three immediately preceding, 
the rate at which we are going is too rapid 
to be safe. Judging the next generation 
from this, the speed will be dangerous. 
Hence our boys and girls of today, who 
will be the men and women of to-morrow, 
need very careful training in accurate think- 
ing and acting. This duty devolves upon 
the teachers. The teacher who accepts 
anything but the pupil’s best does him a 
positive injury, because the child's habits 
remain with him through life. There is a 
moral influence worth consideration in ac- 
curate training. 

The oft quoted expression, ‘‘ That is good 
enough ’’ when it falls short of human per- 
fection, is a mistake. The teacher who 
accepts 85 per cent. in figuring, when the 
pupil could do better, prepares him for 
ailure. Every business man knows that 
less than 100 per cent. of mathematical 
accuracy is worse than worthless. Less 
‘than 100 per cent. in spelling of words in 
common, every-day use is worth but little 
more.. I hold truth to be the greatest thing 
onearth. Is not the pupil who is permitted 
to do half work in school soon to conclude 
that half truth will be sufficient? Do we 
not thus lead him into the habit of telling 
and acting falsehoods? If 85 per cent. of 
figuring in school is good enough, after 
leaving school will the pupil not reason 
that 85 per cent. of his employer’s funds 
will be enough for him to turnin? If he 
be a grocer, that % of a pound of sugar, or 
if a dry goods merchant % of a yard, will be 
near enough the measure? And can we 
teachers blame him if we are the victims, 
since we have permitted him to form this 
habit under our instruction? About a year 
ago I visited a school whose teacher had 
had about eighteen years of experience. 
She was also a graduate of a State Normal 
School. She had a class of little people 
about ten years of age at the blackboard 
writing numbers from her reading. Each 
soe ge wrote, erased and rewrote his num- 

r from two to four times. The same 
slipshod and inaccurate method was em- 
ployed in all the other recitations. As 
rapidly as possible those pupils were form- 
ing the habit of doing nothing right the 
first time. In my own mind I pronounced 
this teacher a failure. About ten weeks 
since I again visited the same school. I 
found the same class of pupils, but a new 
teacher. She had but two years’ experience, 
was not a college or even Normal graduate, 
and all the grades on her provisional certifi- 
cate were not ones. She called the same 
class of pupils to do the same work I saw a 
year ago. A number was read but once. 
Each pupil wrote it. If incorrect he was 
ad wera to erase it. However, I no- 
ticed but very few errors. Her other work 
was done in the same accurate manner. I 
pronounced her a success. 
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In examining a course of study a short 
time since I found a period at the beginning 
of each term, of from two to six weeks, for 
review. From this I wondered if school 
superintendents were not frequently respon- 
sible for the imperfect work which required 
reviewing. I believe that a period set apart 
as a review period is an injury. I have 
frequently found teachers letting poor work 
go, with the expressed hope that it could 
be made up in the review. A careless pupil 
will oftentimes remain away from school or 
do poor work while in, upon the plea that he 
can catch it in the review. 

It is said of Pestalozzi that while he never 
taught many subjects, a lesson when once 
finished was so thoroughly fixed in the 
pupil’s mind that it never was forgotten. 
‘* Not how much, but how well,’’ should be 
uppermost in the teacher’s mind. Fewer 
subjects at a time, more thoroughly and 
accurately taught, will better prepare the 
pupil for life than so many subjects half 
taught. 


Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, of Chester 
City, read the following paper on the 


ECONOMICAL TEACHING OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL BRANCHES. 


The use of the term ‘‘ economical teach- 
ing,’’ of necessity implies that teaching 
may be uneconomical ; that there may be 
waste in failure to utilize what children 
know on entering school, in teaching them 
from the beginning what they are too 


| immature or too lacking in experience to 


comprehend, or in neglecting to teach them 
what will most arouse their interest, and be 
most firmly fixed in their memory before 
their interests broaden and their mental 
content is enlarged ; that there may be waste 
in teaching them what it is unnecessary for 
them to know, or in non-insistence upon 
the mastery and the continual remastery of 
essential facts; in non-provision for a max- 
imum of individual instruction; in the 
general methods employed in teaching 
pupils en masse: in rules governing grading 
and promotion; in short, that in all these 
ways and in many more, the time and the 
energy of pupil or of teacher may be wasted 
or so employed that in place of having a 
merely negative value, they may be working 
positive harm. 

It is not necessarily implied that present 
day teaching is thus uneconomical. Toa 
certain extent the public school system has 
undoubtedly felt the stimulus of the same 


spirit of economy which has resulted in 
labor-saving inventions, the utilization of 


waste products, rapid transit and the con- 
solidation of capital—the spirit, which, if it 
cannot be safely styled the spirit of the age, 
can at least be justly said to have dominated 
American industry during the 19th century. 

But, owing it may be to the absence of the 
stern competition which has compelled 
economy in production, it is safe to assert 
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that maximum economy in education is as 
yet far from being attained. Nor is it out 
of place, since communities still exist where 
such economy is comprehended only in its 
financial aspect, and its most enlightened 
manifestation is a maximum school term 
for a minimum tax rate—to show that econ- 
omy does not lie in smallness of investment, 
but in painstaking effort to insure for in- 
vestment the largest possible returns: that 
since it pays to prevent waste in material 
industry by having regardless of expendi- 
ture the best mechanical equipment, the 
best workmen, and the best supervision, it 
will pay even better in the school—whose 
raw material is human lives and whose fin- 
ished product is the future. 

It is assumed throughout this discus- 
sion that the term ‘‘the common school 
branches,’’ far from being a mere historical 
survival, is significant of the fact that 
notwithstanding variations in educational 
theory, and inconsistencies in educational 
practice, the elementary curriculum is at 
least in part a constant. Reading and writ- 
ing may not be taught to beginners in Mr. 
Search’s ‘‘ Ideal School,’’ the facts of mul- 
tiplication may be incidentally gleaned 
from tables emblazoned upon its walls, but 
the thorough mastery of the symbols of 
language and of number will continue to be 
a necessary condition to the full realization 
of ends that seem far more ideal. Like the 
superintendent of Holyoke schools, I have 
my ideals, and with many of his I am in 
hearty accord. If I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the teaching of the common 
school branches should be deferred until 
the pupils reach a stage of development 
which makes them as useful in the factory 
as they are intelligent in the school, it is 
not because I am ignorant of the facts upon 
which he bases his conclusions, or willing 
to submit to the evils which he seeks to 
remove. The facts are susceptible of differ- 
ent interpretation; the evils may be removed 
by means which will not deny so much of 
the good to pupils dropping out during the 
first years of school. 

I therefore unhesitatingly announce as 
my first proposition that reading, writing 
and the fundamental facts of number should 
be taught to the majority of beginners from 
the time when they first enter school. After 
adequate allowance has been made for the 
common exaggeration due to a superficial 
comparison of statistics, the fact remains 
that a large proportion of pupils leave school 
too early in the course for them to complete 
the study of the ‘‘three R’s’’ should it be 
deferred until they reach the age of eight. 
This argument, of course, does not apply to 
an ideal school conditioned by an ideal 
society. And even as applying to the 
school of to-day, it would be by no means 
conclusive could it be demonstrated in re- 
buttal that such teaching, while serving an 
immediate and important object for a part 
of the school, seriously retards the accom- 





plishment of more important ends affecting 
the school as a whole. Not only, however, 
is this demonstration lacking, but it can be 
clearly shown that the time when pupils 
can be most readily taught the fundamental 
facts and symbols is before they have reached 
that period of mental activity when facts 
and symbols cease to rank as things and 
their interests begin to determine their 
attention. Because the continual repetition 
of highly co-ordinated finger movements 
‘*before the child has acquired the art of 
fine co-ordination’’ (Search, p. 122) may 
retard the growth of the brain and lead toa 
high degree of nervous exhaustion, it does 
not follow that writing, which, when prop- 
erly taught, involves more movements of 
the arm than of the digits, should be 
tabooed to children at the time when they 
first enter school. 

The drawing of words and of figures—the 
writing, falsely so called, of the schools 
where correct form is made the chief end of 
instruction, and the children of the lowest 
grades are required to imitate copy regard- 
less of the character of the movement em- 
ployed; the much writing of many schools 
in which number-facts and reading lessons 
are copied for ‘‘ busy work,’’ and the slate 
is made an instrument of discipline—result 
not only in eye-strain and nerve-strain, but 
defeat the ends which they are supposed to 
attain. Such writing should be dropped 
from the curriculum, both as unhygienic 
and uneconomical. It is probably respon- 
sible, at least in part, for certain nervous 
disorders; it undoubtedly results in the 
formation of wrong motor habits, which 
will permanently stand in the way of easy 
and rapid penmanship. 

But all this furnishes no argument against 
short daily drills in the free-arm movements, 
which in some children are hereditary and 
in all others should early be made habitual, 
or ayainst their natural application in the 
writing each day of some ten or fifteen 
words and a corresponding number of fig- 
ures, under the supervision of the teacher. 
If all writing must be banished from the 
primary grades, marble playing and shoe 
buttoning must be eliminated from the 
curriculum of childhood, and drawing and 
paper folding from that of the ideal school. 

Two arguments are adduced against the 
teaching of reading to beginners—that it is 
hurtful to children to bend over a book or 
to confine their vision to a close-at-hand 
page (Search, p. 120), and that their reading 
will be more interesting when their concepts 
have multiplied and their minds have been 
strengthened (p. 129). 

The first would be conclusive if beginners 
did all their reading from books, if they 
read them continually, and if no adequate 
precautions could be taken to prevent hurt- 
ful posture and straining eyes. On the 
contrary, however, much of their reading 
during the first school years, and all of 
their word-study, is not from text-books, 
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but from the blackboard; while with little 
or no reading at their desks, the mainte- 
nance of easy and graceful position in reci- 
tation, the exclusive use of books clearly 
printed in fair-sized type, held at right 
angles to the line of vision and at a proper 
distance from the eye—in short, with the 
exercise of the same reasonable precautions 
that should be taken at whatever age chil- 
dren begin to read, all injury to health or 
to gy can be avoided. 

The second argument is less forceful. 
None of ‘‘ the intense interest raised by his 

towing ability to unlock the secrets of 
ks and papers after the fashion of his 
elders ’’ (p. 122) will be lacking to the child 
of eight or nine because he has read before. 
But every teacher of experience knows that 
many a pupil loses this intense interest 
because he has failed to master the funda- 
mental sounds, and is consequently unable 
to recognize or to pronounce the new words 
that confront him with each turn of the 
page. The period when interests are broad- 
ening and imagination is most active is not 
the time when children can be most natur- 
ally taught the mechanical elements of 
knowledge. With the majority of beginners 
interest and attention are still involuntary, 
observation and discrimination highly alert, 
memory most tenacious, and reflection least 
likely to turn the mind from the particular 
object presented to it; hence the association 
of sound with letter and number with figure, 
of word with its written or printed sign, 
and the mastery of facts as facts, are most 
readily accomplished during the first two 
years of school. Phonics and the alphabet, 
the fundamental facts of number, even the 
elements of political geography, will be 
more interesting to the majority of children, 
more easily mastered, and more likely to be 
permanently retained, if taught them before 
they reach the age of eight or nine. 

While even were its subject matter not 
fully comprehended, primary reading is thus 
justified on its mechanical side, the conten- 
tion that it is a ‘‘ poverty-stricken ’’ exer- 
cise is not warranted by facts. Children 
both comprehend and enjoy the short 
sentences and matter-of-fact statements of 
the elementary readers, monotonous though 
they may appear, while the uprush of little 
hands in response to the teacher’s question, 
after a passage has been silently read, 
eloquently demonstrates that ‘‘deadness ”’ 
and ‘‘ passivity ’’’ are not necessary accom- 
paniments to the reading lesson. 

Additional justification for the teaching 
of the fundamental number-facts to begin- 
ners is found in the fact that the great 
majority of children know something of 
number on first entering school. While 
little of this knowledge is cominon to all, 
about go per cent. of the beginners will be 
found able to count to 8 or ro, and to readily 
master the fundamental facts when derived 
by a process adapted to their stage of 
development, and memorized by counting 
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by 2’s, 3's, etc.—a mode of repetition which 
all children enjoy. In the light of all this, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Search’s implication 
that the knowledge incidentally acquired 
before children reach the age of eight or 
nine, makes it easier for them to acquire 
the numerical alphabet than when they first 
enter school. They will probably have 
somewhat less of it to acquire; they will 
undoubtedly have less interest in its acquisi- 
tion. To teach number incidentally, by 
having pupils refer to tables printed like 
advertisements upon the school-room walls, 
would still further postpone its mastery. 

Though these ‘‘ mene, tekel, upharsins ’’ 
might carry no warning to the young 
Belshazzars, no Daniel would be needed to 
give them their true interpretation. 

It was safe enough for good old Samuel 
Pepys to be ignorant of his multiplication 
tables, when the notches on the treasury 
sticks still recorded the national revenue, 
and prior and reeve still counted on their 
fingers their flagons and their swine; but 
the boys of to-day must be prepared to 
carry on the mechanical operations of arith- 
metic with sufficient exactness and rapidity 
to meet the demands of an age character- 
ized by economy in time and in energy. 

The fact that children who have not 
entered school until they are eight or nine 
are known to have had little difficulty in 
catching up with those who began at five 
or six, proves nothing. Itis safe to assume 
that in the majority of cases, late entrance 
is indicative of inherited tendencies helpful 
to education, and a home environment 
which affords unusual opportunities for 
their development. It would be quite as 
safe to make comparison between ordinar 
beginners and the children who mwas 4 
truancy and poverty attend school so irre- 
gularly until they reach the age when 
education becomes compulsory, that they 
may be regarded as not having attended 
school at all. Notwithstanding the educa- 
tion ‘‘ incidentally ’’ acquired in the street 
and places of public resort, any school 
enol Wal show how their work compares 


at eight or nine with that of the beginners 
with whom they are grouped. 


There is but one other consideration 
which would justify the elimination of the 
common school branches from the subjects 
taught during the first two years of school. 
Assuming that at each stage of the child’s 
development, systematic sense training, 
nature study, manual training, and physical 
culture are more essential to the realization 
of the educational ideal, than is the mastery 
of the mechanics of knowledge, if it can be 
demonstrated that these ends are not only 
distinct, but that they are mutually exclu- 
sive, the teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic in the primary school would be 
unpedagogical and uneconomical. But 
though the assumption may be granted, the 
demonstration is impossible. If our teach- 
ing is not wasteful, there will be room in 
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the elementary curriculum for both a new 
content and the old, even without the 
lengthened daily program suggested for the 
ideal school. But there is no necessary 
conflict between training and knowledge. 
Though the new education involves some 
additional] content, it is in spirit rather than 
in content that it differs from the old. 
What the curriculum needs is not so much 
aggregation as metempsychosis. I there- 
fore hold it wasteful not to teach the ‘‘ three 
R’s’’ during the years in which school 
attendance is at its maximum, and at the 
stage of development when children can 
most readily master the mechanical elements 
of knowledge. 

But no matter when children first enter 
school, or when they are first taught the 
common school branches, there are sources 
of waste which systematic effort can remove. 

Contrary to the popular belief which at- 
tributes most failures in the teaching of a 

iven subject to insufficient time allotted to 
it in the daily programme, there is a maxi- 
mum period that can be economically de- 
voted toa particular kind of work, beyond 
which the results obtained are less and less 
proportionate to the time expended. The 
investigations of Dr. Rice conclusively 
show that schools devoting exceptionally 
long periods to the spelling lesson accom- 
plish no more than those in which the 
spelling period was exceptionally short. 
This would be even truer of the reading 
lesson or of recitations in other subjects 
where attention depends upon a constant 
interest rather than the stimulus afforded 
by forceful drill. 

When pupils have been held to a task 
until fatigue sets in and interest flags, they 
have not only been wasting the time thus 
misspent, but much of such time as may 
elapse before the close of the session. Other 
considerations aside, ‘here zs no time for eye- 
strain, back-ache, and brain-fatigue in the 
common school. 

I do not mean that the daily programme 
should be like a kaleidoscope, and each 
recitation ended before it is fairly begun. 
The periods may be long if they are prop- 
erly varied and include work that calls forth 
the activities of the class. But on the whole, 
shorter recitations are more economical, not 
only because through the removal of the 
chief obstacle to the maintenance of maxi- 
mum attention they can be made more 
effective, but owing to the fact that the 
time which they would otherwise have con- 
sumed can be better utilized in systematic 
individual instruction. 

Even when the recitation period is of 
a ag length, it may be largely wasted if 

oth teacher and pupils are not profitably 


employed from its beginning until its close. 
The primary lesson in which the sole duty 
of the individual pupil is to keep the place 
until he is called upon to read his para- 
graph or perhaps the lesson as a whole, is 
wasteful as compared with the recitation 
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where the whole class reads each paragraph 
in silence, before some two or three are 
called upon to read it aloud, with ever- 
increasing emphasis as the teacher’s skill- 
ful questions bring out some new stress of 
inflection. 

The recitation in grammar is most waste- 
ful, if after more or less technical drill, the 
teacher sits idly by while the pupils grind 
out their examples under Rule III. or Exer- 
cise IV., instead of employing her time in 
aiding individual writers to correct the bits 
of original composition whose writing and 
rewriting should constitute the main work 
of the class. 

Another serious waste in teaching is the 
assignment of unprofitable or harmful 
‘*busy-work,’’ or work that keeps the 
pupils occupied, but fails to benefit them in 
proportion to the effort which it requires, 
or, what is worse, results in the formation 
of bad habits. Its commonest form is the 
writing of lessons, a practice not only waste- 
ful, but seriously injurious. Up to the time 
when the pupils have formed the habit of 
writing with proper movement, the little 
written work which is required should in- 
variably be performed under the close super- 
vision of the teacher, in order that the 
movements soon made habitual by repeated 
practice will be those that are necessary to 
easy and symmetrical penmanship. When 
writing is used for ‘‘ busy-work,’’ it is open 
to the objections urged against it by Supt. 
Search, and makes good handwriting more 
difficult than it would be if left for the 
higher grades. Its use as a means of mem- 
orizing lessons—still far too common—in- 
volves unnecessary strain, and exhausts in 
the repetition of words the attention which 
should be given to the thoughts which the 
words are intended to express. In the 
grammar school, an occasional written 
analysis may aid in the mastery of a diffi- 
cult passage in history or geography, with- 
out making the pupils careless in penman- 
ship or wasting their time and energy. 

The copying again and again of the fund- 
amental number-facts expressed in algebraic 
form is an uneconomical means of repe- 
tition, and open to the same objections as 
the writing of words. 

The working out of long mathematical 
operations at the convenience of the pupils 
is likely to result in habitual dawdling 
over the work. Simultaneous operation by 
all pupils in limited time of the processes 
indicated in written solutions which each 
has previously prepared, will do much to 
ensure the habit of rapid operation, when 
the fundamental number-facts have been 
thoroughly mastered. 

In case proper preliminary drill has been 


| given on new words and different passages, 


much of the time spent outside of the class 
in ‘‘studying’’ the reading lesson is 
wasted. This is especially true in the 
primary school, where children cannot be 
expected to give the continuous attention 
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to the printed page which they refuse to 
everything else. 

All such ‘‘ busy-work’’ should be abol- 
ished, and with it could well go the name 
itself, with the implication of occupations 
negative in usefulness if not positivein harm. 

The putting together of maps dissected 
on state lines, drawing and other forms of 
manual training that can be carried on 
without the help of the teacher, and in the 
higher grades a limited amount of individual 
reading from standard literature, serve to 
‘xemplify forms of occupation that may 
bring in the new wine without putting it in 
the old bottles. The curriculum can be 
broadened without crowding ‘‘thethree R’s.’’ 

The custom of spending the first few 
weeks of the school year in continuous re- 
view of the subjects studied during the 
preceding term is a wasteful one. If a new 
subject does not involve the old, they can 
be profitably studied together; if it does, 
the old will be necessarily reviewed in the 
teaching of the new. In any event it is 
uneconomical to review everything that is 
studied in school. In each common school 
branch there are comparatively few essen- 
tial facts, but upon these the pupils should 
be given continual drill. In most subjects, 
at least one period out of every five should 
be set aside for a purely mechanical quiz; 
in arithmetic, on table. definition, and rule; 
in geography, on location, and on sections 
or places having certain things in common; 
in history, on names, dates, and related 
events. No explanations should be given 
or required. All the more time will be left 
for intelligent discussion in the regular 
recitation, if in the time devoted to drill, 
the whole body of essential facts previously 
studied is reviewed several times during 
the course of the year. There are some 
things which it is uneconomical for pupils 
to forget; facts which once permanently 
mastered will do much to determine their 
future interests. The mention of a historic 
name should at once call to mind the event 
connected with it; ready knowledge of the 
location of the cities named at the head of 
the day’s dispatches is necessary to intelli- 

ent interest in their subject-matter. Recol- 
ection in such case is wasteful; memory 
should be instantaneous. 

Much time has been fruitlessly spent in 
super-correlation. It is uneconomical to so 
teach one subject in a recitation devoted to 
another that the main object of the work is 
impeded. For example, ‘‘every lesson’’ 
should zot be a language lesson, except 
in so far as the injunction is taken to mean 
that pupils shall be encouraged to speak 
naturally and connectedly. 
tion made with grammatical intent will 
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words the attention which should be given 
to the thought which they seek to convey, 
and wastes no inconsiderable part of many 
a recitation. ‘‘ Johnnie, what is the capital 
of Switzerland?”’ ‘‘ The capital of Switzer- 
land is Berne.’’ Why shouldn’t Johnnie 
save time and say ‘‘Berne?’’ If he were 
asked what became of his little bow-legged 
black and tan terrier with a cast in its left 
eye, he wouldn’t say, ‘‘ I sold my little bow- 
legged black and tan terrier with a cast in 
its left eye.’’ Life is too short. Nor is his 
little sister when she has derived for herself 
the fact that 2 and 3 are 5, employing an 
economical means of remembering it, when 
she hears that ‘‘If Willie had two little 
blind silk-worms, and his father gave him 
three more, he would then have five little 
silk-worms.’’ Were she taught her funda- 
mental sums in an order more psychological 
than the Grubean, she could in counting by 
threes repeat nine or ten facts abstractly 
for each number-story she told. 

Closely allied to this form of waste is the 
effort to train a particular mental activity 
in the teaching of subjects in which it is 
only secondarily involved. It may be well 
for children to be taught to visualize more 
fully, and even to visualize a group of 
figures; but such visualizing should not be 
made a necessary step in the gee of 
long division. It may be well for children 
to be trained in historical criticism, but 
such training need not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the connected study of a nation’s 
history as a whole, because intensive work 
upon a particular period affords better 
opportunity for criticism. 

Even the misuse of a metaphor may lead 
to serious waste. Just because it can be 
stated with apparent truth that physio- 
graphy is the necessary ‘‘foundation’’ for 
political and commercial geography, it does 
not follow that children should know about 
tundra and world ridge before they can 
name the states of the Union. It is waste- 
ful to teach the physical causes as a more 
or less systematic whole to pupils who will 
forget them long before they come to study 
the essential facts which are their effects, 
and with which they must be associated if 
they are to serve the purpose which alone 
justifies their teaching in the elementary 
school. It is economical to teach facts in 
logical order, but it is more logical as well 
as more economical to teach cause with 
effect, rather than cause with little related 
cause. 

Teaching must be economical before it is 
ideal; it must be economical to be ideal. 


| And if the same expert knowledge, close 


An interrup- | 


prevent continuity in thought and expres- | 


sion as surely as will a forgotten fact. 


Insistence upon a ‘‘complete statement”? in | 
with the spirit responsible for our industrial 


the sense of requiring pupils to repeat a 
question in giving its answer, results in an 
artificial form of expression, directs to mere 


visitation, systematic attention to details, 
and willing sacrifice of time and energy, 
that make men captains of industry, must 
characterize the work of the superintendent 
of schools, he is but living in sympathy 


supremacy, which has decreed in no uncer- 


' tain phrase that nothing shall be wasted. 
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Supt. Mackey said he had listened to 
the reading of the paper with great in- 
terest and satisfaction. The particular 
points taken up in the paper have been 
well chosen and admirably presented. 
‘“The Economic Teaching of the Com- 
mon Branches’’ is one of the opportune 
and important themes for our considera- 
tion, and we could profitably spend the 
remaining hours of the session in discus- 
sing it. Inthe experience of every super- 
intendent in his inspection of schools, the 
waste of time and energy in teaching is 
one of the most frequent and glaring 
defects. ‘‘ Economic Teaching’’ brings 
into, consideration the whole educational 
process, the genesis of the so-called facul- 
ties of the mind, as well as the educa- 
tional values of the common branches in 
their minute subdivisions, and the art of 
teaching. Economic Teaching is itself 
an expression of the main source of the 
demand for and chief justification of the 
profession of Superintendent of Schools, 
and the theme of this paper involves the 
vital essence and central aim of our pro- 
fessional study. ‘There is no more seri- 
ous or more general defect amongst the 
pupils of our schools than that of ‘“‘ar- 
rested development.’’ 


Supt. Buehrle: The greatest waste in 
the public schools is the time spent in 
teaching spelling—‘‘our accursed spell- 
ing,’’ as Vaile aptly describes it. I 


speak advisedly on this. Letters with no 
signification or various significations tend 
to mislead the child, to destroy his log- 
ical faculty, and hamper him in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of reading within 
a reasonable time. Anything we can do 
to simplify our abominable orthography 
will be in the line of economy. 


PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


Supt. Kimber Cleaver, of Huntingdon, 
read the following paper : 


Now and then a fling is made at the 
graded schools. Not that there should be 
no graded schools, but the criticism is made 
at the too close adherence to grades and 
classes, to the detriment of the individual 
child. Many able educators who had their 
start along the flowery path of knowledge 
in the country ungraded school, when they 
recall with happy fancies. the elasticity, 
freedom and license of those schools, are 
apt, as they inspect the opposite extreme in 
the highly graded and closely classified 
schools of the city, to feel that as they and 
many others like them have made life a 
Success, while so few from the city have 
climbed the heights of fame and honor, 
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the fault or cause lies in the ‘‘ lock-step’”’ 
system, so-called, of the graded schools. 
While these men may not wish a return to 
the unclassified condition of the country 
schools, they believe in a little more flex1- 
bility than prevails in many borough and 
city schools. There are those of the Spartan 
and Draconian type who believe that the 
supremacy of the law should be maintained 
though at times an innocent one perish; 
and there are others who catching the spirit 
not held by the Pharisees, realize ‘‘ that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath,’’ that grades and classes 
should be made to suit boys and girls, and 
not that the latter should conform to the 
former. 

While individual advancement must be 
considered, we must not be led too far 
aside from the beaten path. This idea, as 
we all very well know, is nothing new, as 
Locke over two centuries ago said that there 
was as much difference in our minds as in 
our faces. Yet we have been wondering, to 
follow the analogy of nature, whether as our 
bodies are nourished with about the same 
kind of food whether our minds are not, 
also, developed with about the same kind of 
mental pabulum. In other words, there is 
not as much difference in minds of the same 
community, in children in the same district, 
as appears without reflection. There can be 
no doubt that heredity and environment are 
vital factors in each child’s life, yet there is 
more of a uniformity in children than, 
judged casually, we suppose. If this were 
not the case, there could be no such thing as 
grades and classes. Granted that pupils 
can be educated together, the question arises 
as to how to determine what pupils shall be 
placed in the same schools. 

First of all in an analysis of this subject 
let us inquire what is meant by fitness for 
promotion. The answer naturally follows 
that the pupils must be thorough in the 
grade in which they are then placed before 
they are prepared to enter upon more 
advanced work. But this word thorough 
is, indeed, a variable quantity. What passes 
for well done with one person is far from 
being satisfactory in the opinion of another; 
a mark of go per cent. with one teacher 
means as much as too per cent. given by 
another teacher. What is regarded by a 
man of good general education as about 
perfect is in the judgment of a specialist 
quite defective. The hobbies of each teacher 
make pupils strong in that branch, while 
some other branches are correspondingly 
slighted. So many teachers pride them- 
selves upon their thoroughness in the work 
of teaching, while they know but little more 
than their pupils know. It has been our 
observation, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, that those teachers who were 
thoroughly and broadly educated made the 
least of the term thoroughness in their 
work, and that those who ranted about 
pupils not knowing anything, knew but 
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little more themselves. 
thorough; thoroughness comes only with 
maturity of powers; skill is acquired by 
experience. There are some who follow 
the old Jesuitical idea of reviewing in the 
afternoon what has been learned in the fore- 
noon; reviewing on Friday what was recited 
the other days of the week, and spending 
the last week of each month in a review of 
what was traversed in the other three weeks. 
This is thoroughness gone mad, but it is 
not education. It is not a rational treat- 
ment of the child. The comprehensively 
educated teacher sees the whole man or 
woman, not just the boy or girl of his 
grade; beholds all of mathematics, not 
simply fractions; takes in his view all of 
natural science as he teaches geography, 
and realizes that the technicalities of each 
branch are economically understood only 
when the pupil gets a survey of the whole 
subject. After a degree of knowledge, a 
certain amount of power, a fair measure of 
skill, then if much time is spent in attempt- 
ing to attain a high degree in each one of 
these qualities—knowledge, power and 
skill—there is a loss of time and energy 
educationally considered. Just what this 
standard should be varies with the indi- 
vidual who sits in judgment upon these 
matters. There should be considerable 
flexibility in the standard, for one pupil’s 

ower may exceed another's knowledge. 


he good of each child in relation to the 
whole must be weighed. 

But what shall be the means of determin- 
ing whether a pupil is fit for advancement ? 
This used to be decided wholly in many 


places by annual examinations. Each pupil 
realized how much depended upon what he 
or she did in an hour or two; that if he 
failed to reach a certain percentage in his 
examination that he would be required to 
continue in the same grade for another term 
or year. Theabsurdity of final examinations 
as a sole test for determining a pupil’s fit- 
ness for promotion is so obvious that this 
lan ought not to be considered before a 
y of intelligent school leaders. We 
would not, by any means, be understood as 
condemning all examination. When any 
system or plan in education is found to 
contain an error or two, what is valuable in 
it is too often condemned with that which 
ought to be eliminated from the system or 
plan. Wisely conducted written tests, 
reviews, or examinations, for such they are, 
have an educative value not to be ignored. 
A written test compared with an oral one 
possesses the following advantages: 1. It is 
more impartial, as all of the pupils have the 
Same questions; 2. Its results are more 
reliable; 3. Itshows moreclearly any defects 
in teaching and study; 4. There must be 
more accuracy and fullness in the expres- 
sion of the knowledge; 5. The fact that at 
all times a pupil will be expected to repro- 
duce in writing a logical discussion of any 
topic studied will serve to make that pupil 
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more carefnl to master the subjects as he 
pursues them day by day in the recitation. 
The written reviews on the essential points 
of each topic should be given at least oncea 
month. The proper time for a review would 
be on the completion of a division of a sub- 
ject, or of a general topic. It is not well to 
have all the reviews for any month during a 
few days before the close of the month; nor 
is it wise to announce reviews for any 
particular time as a rule. In teaching let 
the teacher take care of everything but the 
examination, and let the examination take 
care of itself. Examinations are a means in 
education, and not an end. It was the 
improper motive of examinations which 
brought them into such disfavor in the past. 
They have their place, and an indispensable 
place, in the work of education. 

But who is to determine how and when a 
pupil is to be promoted? Occasionally 
pupils themselves have called the attention 
of their teachers or those who decide in the 
promotion of pupils that they could do the 
work in the next higher grade, and that the 
grade in which they then were was too easy 
forthem. At other times parents or guar- 
dians have requested that their children or 
wards should be advanced. This leads to 
investigation, and in some cases it is found 
that these same pupils are really fitted to do 
higher grade work. Such instances ought 
not to occur, as it appears and really is a 
reflection upon the superintendent and 
teachers that they only know what their 
business is when some one outside of the 
work calls their attention to what ought to 
be done. More often have both the child 
and the parent been mistaken in regard to 
the child’s promotion. While those who 
have charge of the schools should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the mental condition 
of each pupil, yet the child himself or the 
parent does undoubtedly know much which 
would be helpful to the teacher and the 
superintendent in his classification. There 
are some teachers and superintendents who 
are too wise to learn. They understand all 
about their calling, and parents ought to 
attend to their own affairs. But the true 
worker in the cause of education is ready 
even to be humiliated that not one of the 
little ones should perish, while the proud 
and the stiff-necked ones are often in the 
way of the advancement of their own classes 
because they would not accept a little 
common sense outside their peculiar realm. 
Then we would say that the pupil and the 
parent may be helpful in determining 
whether a pupil ought to be promoted. 

The next person who ought to know 
whether a child is able to do more advanced 
work is the teacher. She is in the presence 
of the pupil during each recitation, day by 
day, week by week, month by month, and 
through the whole term or year. Now the 
real, ideal teacher, not the one who merely 
hears classes, knows much about not thirty 
or forty girls and boys together, but about 
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each boy and girl. She knows who the 
Crag are, what they are, and what their 

ome is, and further how that home and 
those parents influence the child she has in 
school. She learns about the trip to the 
ocean, the excursion to the country, or the 
visit made to a farm during vacation by the 
different pupils. The health, disposition, 
interests, physical and mental character- 
istics, regularity of attendance and other 
items too numerous to mention, are not 
overlooked. She has in mind who are the 
strong pupils, who are doing satisfactory 
work, and who are rated as slow in their 
work; she notices that some pupils are 
among the first in one branch, while they 
are rather deficient in some other studies. 
Some excel in one branch and are almost a 
blank in some other branch. She knows 
this not from having a pencil between her 
thumb and fingers and a note-book in her 
hand, but from actual and constant observa- 
tion which gives an almost unmistakable 
opinion of what knowledge each child pos- 
sesses and what he can do. It is well, 
however, that the teacher should keep a 
record of the pupils’ standing. The keeping 
an account of each recitation renders the 
work of the teacher too mechanical. Her 
energy then is expended on determining 
how much each pupil should receive for his 
recitation rather than in teaching subjects 
or developing mind. When this is done 
percentages compass the whole field of the 
teacher’s consciousness, while the boy and 
the girl are underneath them all, their 
marks being remembered, but they for- 
gotten. But there should be a record made 
every few days at a time when the teacher 
can estimate in calm deliberation from data 
obtained from recollection of the work each 
pupil has been doing in the recitation and 
from frequent written tests or reviews. 
Adding up these several marks at the close 
of the month, the teacher will have a suffi- 
ciently accurate estimate of every child in 
her school for the various branches pursued. 
And at the end of the term or year, even at 
any time during the term, she is qualified 
to determine whether a pupil ought or 
ought not be promoted, ehethen he is able 
to comprehend and do work in the next 
higher grade. 

But there are differences in teachers, and, 
besides, there are reasons why the teacher 
should not be the only person to decide 
concerning the promotion of pupils. In 
cities where there are many schools doing 
about the same grade of work, and as 
pupils from these different schools combine 
in higher grades, and as one part of a city 
has a right to expect as good work as 
another part, it is evident that there should 
be some means or system by which a 
uniform standard of requirement and 
efficiency shall be maintained in the same 
grades throughout the city. This need is 
met by the superintendent either directly 
or indirectly through his principals. He 





and they have a comprehensive view of the 
schools. They are supposedly experts in 
their calling. The superintendent gathers 
up everything pertaining to the general 
good of the schools of the city, considers 
the conditions of the different wards or sub- 
districts, weighs results of previous promo- 
tions, knows the state of each building and 
in smaller cities and boroughs of each 
school; with this knowledge he is able 
wisely to hold or at other times to seem- 
ingly give loose reins in the matter of pro- 
motions. He may from direct inspection of 
work in the schools day by day, or from 
examinations given, be able to be well 
acquainted with the progress of the pupils, 
but more often he must depend upon prin- 
cipals and teachers, and from their opinion 
in connection with his own judgment 
decide what is best in doubtful and dis- 
puted cases. 

Often teachers in higher grades speak 
slightingly of the teaching of those from 
whom they have received their pupils. 
This may or may not be just criticism. 
The superintendent and supervisory princi- 
pals have opportunity to actually know 
whether satisfactory work has been done in 
the schools in question. Could teachers 
visit the schools of those whom they openly 
or secretly condemn, they might be led to 
see that good work is being done even there, 
—equal to or superior to that of their own 
schools. 

In some boroughs and cities questions for 
exaniination for promotion are prepared by 
the teacher who is to receive the pupils. 
We do not think this plan is without its 
faults, and the superintendent and the prin- 
cipals can help to hold in check or to ad- 
vance pupils who might not otherwise be 
properly placed. 

This subject has to do with the mechanics 
of school work. While it has a very im- 
portant bearing upon graded schools, we 
must not forget that it is the letter and not 
the spirit of teaching. It is one of the low 
incentives for getting work done. The 
child must be led by the teacher to fully 
realize something of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Sidney Smith that ‘‘ It is noble 
to seek truth and it is beautiful to find it.”’ 
And in the mad rush for wealth and station 
in life, that knowledge is better than riches, 
and that right is better than might. The 
enthusiastic teacher never thinks about the 

romotion of his pons. and the pupil who 

egins to realize the pleasures of knowledge 
and becomes conscious of mental power 
cares not where he is in school. 

In a brief resumé, we would say that the 
teacher and the superintendent should de- 
termine the promotion of pupils from data 
obtained in daily recitation and from written 
reviews. Final examinations or tests upon 
a subject may properly be given, but these 
results should not solely decide whether a 

upil should or should not be promoted. 
The work done each month should be care- 
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fully weighed, and the school habits ac- 
quired should be carefully considered. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made 
their report on officers for 1903: 

For President—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 

Vice-President—J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 

Secretary—Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon. 

7reasurer—J. C. Kendall, Homestead. 

Executive Committee—Lemuel C. Foose, 
Harrisburg; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; L. 
E. McGinnes, Steelton. 

The report was adopted, and the offi- 
cers named declared elected. 

Department adjourned to 1: 30 p. m. 





~~ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE last session was well attended by 
the teachers of Johnstown. The first 


paper was on the ‘‘Aim and Content of Na- 
ture Study in Elementary Schools,’’ by 
Ogden, of Pittsburg high 


Prof. J. G. 
school : 


NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Within the past quarter of a century 
science has taken such rapid strides and so 
much has been added to the world’s store of 
knowledge that the course of study in our 
elementary schools has been seriously 
strained to accommodate the demand for 
preparatory science work. A_ curriculum 
that is already overburdened must still 
have additions made to it, as Nature Study 
has surely come to stay. Like every im- 
a change that has come into our pub- 
ic school system, the pendulum of progress, 
at first, vibrated through too great an arc; 
but in the case of nature work, enough 
time has elapsed since its introduction to 
steady it down to what will probably be its 
normal value. 

Nature Study comes to us as the result o1 
a call primarily from the High school and 
the college. Twenty-five years ago the 
High school paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to laboratory work. Now, no high 
school in our commonwealth is worthy of 
the mame unless it has laboratories and 
equipment forthe pupils. Science occupies 
a much higher relative position in our 
school-life as well as in our economic life 
than it did a few decades ago. And the 
call comes to us in unmistakable terms that 
we must lay the foundation for science- 
work in the high school, even as we lay the 
foundation for mathematics and English. 
Science has taken equal rank with the other 
branches, and calls for equal preparation in 
the elementary grades of our system. 

Nature Study is of immense value in 
teaching and demonstrating the true scien- 
tific method of research, and should be so 
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used, and not as a means of giving compar- 
atively unimportant information of curious 
facts or odd features in. connection with 
animal or plant life. Nature work stands 
alone as affording the best means for de- 
veloping in the child-mind the observational 
faculty in accordance with the inductive 
method of research—the logical foundation 
upon which all scientific work of permanent 
value must rest. 

The aim of Nature Study, however, is not 
entirely that of preparing the pupil for the 
science work of the high school. A large 
percentage of our pupils never pass beyond 
the eighth grade, but are claimed on gradu- 
ation by the mill, the factory, or the office. 
Nature work is intended to give such pupils. 
an acquaintance at first hand with the pbe- 
nomena of the natural world, to prepare 
them in some degree at least for the brilliant 
accomplishments of a scientific age, and 
above all, to broaden their minds and give 
them a larger and fuller life anda knowledge 
of those simple natural laws which make 
for right living and useful citizenship. 

One great danger the teacher of nature 
study must guard against is best shown by 
the experience of one of our Pittsburg 
teachers. She complained that the spirit of 
original investigation (or shall I call it 
original sin?) was so strong in her class of 
boys that all sorts of cruelties were being 
perpetrated in the name and under the 
guise of nature study. The class was 
engaged in studying the common house-fly, 
and instead of doing it in a legitimate 
manner, were striving to find out how the 
insect would fly after losing a wing, or what 
it would do if its body were pierced by a 
needle; what the effect would be on its 
locomotion to lose all of the legs on one 
side. Other experiments equally barbarous 
were tried with other insects and animals. 

Now, if what Browning said be true that 
the only matter of importance in education 
is ‘‘the culture of a soul,’’ this misuse of 
nature work must give us pause. The aim 
of nature study is to give individual experi- 
ence and expression toeachchild. It is not 
intended, though, to give experience that 
will fit it for the penitentiary or the gallows; 
and unless we control the general trend of 
the nature work in this respect, the result 
will be an evil rather than a good. Surely 
we do not wish our children to obtain 
knowledge of nature through the pain, 
mutilation, or death of the least of God’s 
creatures! The tendency to cruelty is, alas! 
almost inherent in the boy nature, and our 
efforts should be inthe otherdirection. We 
should study the life of the animal, not its 
sufferings or death. In the contemplation 
of its normal habits, movements, and char- 
acteristics, we certainly shall find ample 
and profitable employment. 

At the present time not a bird, frog, 
squirrel, butterfly or spider is safe from the 
average boy. His watchword is ‘‘kill.”’ 
May we not hope that under the benign 
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influence of true nature study the boy may 
learn to look upon the creatures of the air, 
and woods, and water as fellow sojourners 
on this planet of ours, and as such, entitled 
to some reasonable consideration? And 
may not the same line of thought be pur- 
sued with respect to the plant world? 
Surely nature study does not consist in 
ransacking our woods and forests from end 
to end, plucking the beautiful little wild 
flowers—neighbors of ours, root and branch, 
and carrying them off to the school-room 
where they are ‘‘classified’’ as exogens or 
endogens: examined to find whether they 
have roots or rootstocks, and other highly 
important points determined, and then 
dried, and mounted in the school herbarium. 
If the high school and college are guilty of 
such vandalism, let it not enter our elemen- 
tary schools. Can we notteach our children 
as we walk with them through the dim 
forest aisles to love the flower and leave it 
on its stalk? Can we not teach them to 
enjoy the wonderful life about us, even as 
we enjoy a landscape, a beautiful picture, 
the glittering beauty of the stars, or the 
glorious coloring of a sunset beyond the 
western hills? 

Ruskin, in one of his most pleasing 
essays, gives one of the most important 
phases of this subject of nature work. 
Talking to a group of children, he shows 
them the beautiful lesson to be drawn from 
the study of ordinary mud. He gives first 
the components of the black substance so 
generally regarded with disfavor by every 
one except children, and makes plain to 
their immature but eagerly perceptive minds 
that these components are clay, sand, soot, 
and water. Then, in a simple way, he ex- 
plains the general principles of crystalliza- 
tion, the separation and self-purification of 
each substance. The clay, after it has rid 
itself of its impurities, becoming a sapphire, 
reflecting the pure blue of the firmament: 
the sand becoming an opal, reflecting the 
blue, green, purple and red rays: the soot 
becoming a diamond, obtaining in exchange 
for its blackness the power of reflecting the 
bright sun-light into the gorgeous hues of 
the rainbow: the water in the mud unifying 
itself into a perfect crystalline star. Thus 
from the black filthy mud, is evolved in the 
mind of the child a starry diadem set with 
precious jewels, pure and sparkling. The 
child has been taught to see the beautiful in 
the commonplace; something that was or- 
dinary has now become something extraor- 
dinary; his interest is aroused and he is on 
the alert for further revelations. 

_ Contrast with this kind of nature teach- 
ing that in vogue in many schools, where 
the teacher dictates long and wearisome 
Synopses of technical terms, and various 
dry details of animal and plant life that can 
never be of any use to the child, or never 
come within its personal experience; where 
page after page of valueless, dry-as-dust 
outlines are copied into a note-book, with 
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the expenditure of much valuable time and 
energy. Sir John Lubbock, one of the 
foremost advocates of nature study, says: 

“ Our great mistake in education is, as it 
seems to me, the worship of book-learning—the 
confusion of instruction and education. We 
strain the memory instead of cultivating the 
mind. The children in our elementary schools 
are wearied by the mechanical act of writing 
and the interminable intricacies of spelling; 
they are oppressed by columns of dates, by lists 
of kings and places which convey no definite 
idea to their minds and have no near relation 
to their daily wants and occupations. Too 
often the acquirement of knowledge is placed 
before them in a form so irksome and fatiguing 
that all desire for information is choked or even 
crushed out.” 


Regarding the scope of the work to be 
done under the head of nature study, per- 
mit me to say that we ought to leave some- 
thing, at least, to be done by the college 
and the university. I have examined quite 
a number of text-books on the subject of 
nature study, and in my opinion most of 
them are entirely too difficult for the grades 
for which they are intended. Nature study 
is nature study, or nature love as it might 
be termed, not botany or zodlogy, not 
physics, or chemistry, nor geology or 
mineralogy, except in the most elementary 
form. When we seek to introduce a rigid 
scientific course into the graded school, we 
are usurping the functions of the high 
school and college. The pupils cannot by 
their mental limitations appreciate such a 
course, essential Sai igen is lacking, and 
the time cannot be spared from other 


equally important work. 
I do not know of any text-book on Nature 
Study that can be profitably placed in the 


hands of pupils. There are some excellent 
publications, such as the Cornell Teachers’ 
Leaflets, that serve as excellent guides for 
the teachers, but most of the regular text- 
books are impracticable, both as regards 
the subject-matter and time allowance. One 
of these books contains such advanced work 
as the refraction of heat, manufacture of 
oxygen, chlorine and other gases—danger- 
ous even in a well-equipped high school 
laboratory—determination of conjugate foci, 
and a number of other equally absurd ex- 
periments for pupils in elementary grades. 

I believe that the work in Nature Study 
should be systematic, thus avoiding the 
evil of a continual repetition of the same 
matter in different grades. Certain general 
subjects should be assigned to the different 
years, and the teachers in these grades 
should have great latitude in their presenta- 
tion. Whenever and wherever it is con- 
venient, the work in geography, physiology, 
composition, drawing, and color should be 
enriched by the Nature Study. All these 
subjects can be profitably and easily cor- 
related in the different grades. Likewise 
the wealth of literature and art may be 
liberally drawn upon to aid in this study, 
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and the child may thus be brought to ap- 
preciate at first hand the beautiful poems, 
allegories, fairy-tales, and folk-lore so use- 
ful in conveying truths to the child-mind. 
Garden-work, which Dr. Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the pioneers in Nature 
Study, characterizes as the bed-rock of all 
nature work, naturally suggests the use in 
the school-room of those wonderful pictures 
by Millet, Corot, Bonheur, and Gerome. 

During the past three years I have availed 
myself of many opportunities of going into 
the class-rooms of the different grades and 
making a personal study as to the best gen- 
eral outline for the work in nature. While 
it is manifestly impossible to forecast the 
subject-matter absolutely, owing to the 
liberty and freedom necessary for the proper 
development of this phase of mental train- 
ing, it is impossible to map out, in a gen- 
eral way, a plan of work. The course in 
Nature Study as prepared for the Horace 
Mann School for teachers, in connection 
with Columbia University of New York, 
seems to me to be one of the best, if not the 
best, and I have freely availed myself of its 
suggestions and tried them thoroughly in 
the school-room. 

This course is comprehensive and elastic. 
and seems to be well adapted to the peculiar 
needs of our schools. It has stood the 

ractical test of all kinds of schools and all 
inds of teachers, and I recommend it as 


the most reasonable and practicable of all 
the different courses which have come under 


my observation. The work is arranged not 
only with respect to the different grades, but 
there is also an excellent seasonal arrange- 
ment of subjects which will appeal to all 
teachers who have given much attention to 
this matter. A comprehensive bibliography 
of references for teachers gives a practical 
key to all the literature on the subject. The 
March, 1900, number of the 7eachers’ College 
Record, published by Columbia University, 
contains this course in full and will be sent 
by them to any address upon proper appli- 
cation. (The price is 20 cents.) 

In conclusion, permit me to extend to the 
Superintendents of our Commonwealth my 
hearty appreciation and congratulations for 
the faithful and intelligent work that has 
already been done in nature study in the 
elementary grades of our public schools. 
Pennsylvania has taken high rank among 
the states that have given this subject con- 
sideration, and this is due primarily to 
your efforts in seeking to better our schools. 
Surely it is a noble work that seeks to open 
the minds of our children to the marvellous 
beauty and wondrous harmony of the world 
of nature! Surely it is a glorious privilege 
to enable them to look ‘‘ through nature up 
to nature’s God,’’ and to understand what 
the poet means when he sings 

** That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroved 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.”’ 
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After listening to a piece of music by a 
semi-chorus of Johnstown teachers, the 
last subject was taken up, viz: 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The first paper was read by Prof. C. B. 
Connelley, Supervisor of Manual Train- 
ing, Allegheny, on 

MANUAL TRAINING AS RELATED TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSE. 

The most obvious connection between man- 
ual training and other parts of the curriculum 
is in the natural possibilities of correlation. 
Drawing, arithmetic, geometry, and physics 
are so closely related to manual training that 
illustrations of their use are without number. 
Drawing is a part of the preparation for manual 
work. Fractions, ratios, practical measure- 
ments, and geometrical problems, of necessity 
receive practical demonstration in the work- 
shop. Elementary physics may here have its 
beginning in the application of the principle of 
friction, the laws of the screw, wedge, lever, 
etc. Botanical facts are learned in connection 
with woods; and geographical facts, in connec- 
tion with all materials used. History, too, has 
its place, as far as it depends upon mechanical 
inventions aud the development of industries. 
Art training is so closely connected with man- 
ual training that the advantages of their correl- 
ation cannot be too much emphasized. From 
the methods employed in some of our schools, 
one must conclude that the aesthetic side of the 
child’s nature is to be developed through the 
study of the history of art. In other schools, 
the decoration of objects is the means em- 
ployed. In the one case, the art training is 
contemplative, rather than creative; in the 


‘ other, the ideal is false, because beauty, as the 


Greeks so well knew, finds its highest expres- 
sion in the structural mass, rather than in its 
ornamentation. The work of construction in 
the manual training school is particularly 
adapted to develop an appreciation of this ele- 
ment of beauty. 

In turn, manual training supplements many 
other branches, but we will not go into the de- 
tails of this phase of it. After all, any discus- 
sion of the subject can be summarized by say- 
ing that manual training is but one of the 
various educative influences which have a real 
connection with the child’s life, and for this 
reason they are all naturally inter-related. 
When the teachers of manual training, as well 
as all other teachers, employ such educative 
influences, the problem of correlation, which 
has so long confronted educators, will have 
solved itself. 

The influences which manual training brings 
to bear on the child aid in a self-unfolding of 
his powers, which enables him to do all work, 
mental as well as physical, better than would 
otherwise be possible. It develops sense-per- 
ception, motor brain power, concentration of 
attention, habits of definiteness and accuracy, 
self-expression, self-reliance and self-control. 

The knowledge gained in manual training 
comes to the mind through the senses. The 
value of the training of sense-perception has 
been so thoroughly inculcated into teachers of 
this generation that I shall not tire you with an 
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enumeration of the well-known arguments in 
its favor. It is sufficient to call to mind the 
fact that its value depends not alone upon the 
quality and variety of the immediate knowl- 
edge gained, but also upon the fact that knowl- 
edge acquired through the senses, forms the 
basis of the more abstract intellectual processes, 

The appreciation of the importance of motor 
activity is widening the scope of education in a 
remarkable degree. Physiology and psychol- 
ogy have taught us the location and extent of 
the brain areas that control the movements of 
the body, and we know that very little of the 
school work of the past has been calculated to 
develop them. What we need is the greater 
development of the motor brain and its co- 
ordination with the sensor brain. When the 
pupil’s inner life has been enriched by the 
knowledge he has gained, he should have the 
desire and the power to improve his outer life. 
This desire is natural and can be easily fostered. 
As to the power of realizing it, the fact is self- 
evident that there is no way to develop execu- 
tive power but to exercise it. Much of the 
work in manual training requires the use of the 
executive parts of the brain and consequently 
causes their growth. But this bids fair to lead 


to an endless psychological discourse, since | 


brain development as the result of manual 
training is a complex subject. Prof. Scripture, 
of Yale, expresses in these words two of the 
most important principles involved: 

ist. Mental activity of one kind facilitates 
mental activity of all kinds. 

2d. Use develops the health and strength not 
only of the nerve centre used, but also of the 
various other centres and organs connected 
with it. 

I must allow you to make the application 
yourselves, and go on to speak of the specific 
—_7 habits which manual training helps to 
orm, 

Every child who gives definite form to a piece 
of raw material finds it easy to place his whole 
attention on his work. Why is this? It is 
because the material is undergoing constant 
change. Note any psychologist on the subject. 
James says, ‘‘No one can possibly attend con- 
tinuously to an object that does not change.”’ 
If this is true of his work, a child can go on for 
hours without weariness, whereas a few minutes 
of forced attention tires him. What is more, 
the power of attention is weakened by com- 
pelling children to attend to what they do not 
care for. I venture to say that if asked what 
one power in pupils would most facilitate their 
work, the majority of teachers would say, 
“The concentration of attention.”’ When 
these teachers can bring into their work as 
much change as is necessarily found in manual 
exercises, they will have reached the solution 
of this difficulty. 

Other habits which we are able to cultivate 
are those of definiteness and accuracy. The 
object of the child’s work in the training school 
must be definite, his drawings and measure- 
ments must be accurate, and the execution of 
his planus must be exact. If he fails in any one 
of these respects he has a visible proof that his 
finished product is not perfect. Definiteness 
and accuracy, both elements of truthfulness, 
ought to characterize all school work. If they 
»ecome habits with pupils they displace the 
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tendency to slight mental work, a tendency 
which increases with the extension of school 
courses, and which is so great a menace to the 
success of our system of education. 

In manual work knowledge is applied as it is 
acquired. This is one of the vital principles of 
education. Why should knowledge be accumu- 
lated without a definite purpose, or why should 
it be communicated to a child before he is cap- 
able of applying it? A pupil may struggle with 
grammar for years and not greatly increase the 
number of his ideas. It may be also that he 
will be called upon to make but little use of 
those he has already gained. In this I speak 
advisedly, for even at this enlightened time 
there are numbers of teachers whose work is 
almost entirely confined to prescribed sections 
in grade books, Such a condition of things is 
scarcely possible in manual training. Todoa 
given piece of work the pupil must make use of 
what he has previously leurned, and to make 
any advancement he must come into possession 
of new ideas. 

Manual training is the outgrowth of a well 
known proclivity in the child. Before he goes 
to school he does many things that require 
manual skill. He makes mud pies, snow men, 
sand caves and hundreds of other things. He 
naturally seeks self-expression, the revelation 
of the power that is peculiar to him as an indi- 
vidual. In the early years of school life manual 
training furnishes the best means of realizing 
this desire. The child finds language too diffi- 
cult a medium for expressing original ideas, 
but he is able to put his own thought and feel- 
ing into the thing he does with his hands. If 
manual training does not give him an opportu- 
nity to do this it is simply a drill with tools. 
The whole idea is very well presented by the 
educator who says, ‘‘ Till the child has reached 
the age of fourteen, manual training, the re- 
arrangement, readjustment, reconstruction, re- 
organization and transformation of suitable 
material is the best possible process for self- 
expression. It is true self activity.”’ 

Frequent opportunities for the expression of 
ideas lead to the feeling of self-reliance, because 
every successful effort adds to the pupil’s con- 
scious power. In manual work success or fail- 
ure is at once apparent to both pupil and 
teacher. Ifa child does good work he receives 
his reward without delay. If he has overesti- 
mated his ability his failure proves an excellent 
antidote for his self-conceit. The saying, 
**Nothing is so successful as success,’’ here 
finds an excellent illnstration. Self-confidence 


| based upon power is an ennobling feeling, and 


one that must have great and good results in 
the education of the young.’’ 

The last claim of manual training that I pre- 
sent to you is its ethical value. The true idea 
of discipline is expressed in this definition, ‘‘A 
well-disciplined child is not a well-whipped, 


| subdued, cringing being, but one who cheer- 


fully gives his best effort to his present duty at 
all times, and with the minimum oversight on 
the part of others.’’ I ask you to go into any 
well-directed manual training school to see 
numbers of children or youths who are cheer- 
fully giving their best effort to their present 
duties with a minimum oversight. This is not 
remarkable. All I have said goes to show that 
it is the inevitable result of manual training 
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Our pupils show themselves well disciplined 
because their energies are directed toward defi- 
nite and profitable objects, which are to be 
attained in a natural manner. 

It is also a fact that manual training creates 
such an interest on the part of pupils that they 
are kept for a longer time under the good influ- 
ences of the school. We may justly point this 
out with pride, but we do not claim it as the 
summum bonum of our work. One of our 
friends has said, ‘‘ Manual training ought to be 
something more than the sugar coating on the 
healing and stimulating educational pill.’ 

Various points that have not been touched in 
this paper would require special consideration. 
The hand-work best suited to girls is one of 
these subjects. That the girl needs manual 
training quite as much as the boy is not to be 
questioned, but the same result in both cases is 
brought about by somewhat different means. 
The minor details of the time and place of man- 
ual training in the programme require due 
attention, but these matters are easily arranged 
by making use of the experience of the many 
teachers who have made a study of them. 

The all-important fact is that investigations 


of the subject go to prove that manual training | 


involves no loss of time in completing the pre- 
scribed work in other branches, and, better 
still, its best results show such an economy of 
the child’s effort that he is able to make greater 
progress in all directions. This proves that we 
are not teaching an isolated subject. The prin- 
ciples underlying education are just as applica- 
ble to our work as to any study in the curricu- 
lum, because they all have one great object. 
The teacher of manual training realizes this, 
and consequently his methods are not essen- 
tially different from those of other teachers. 
When these facts are generally appreciated, no 
school in this country will be without a depart- 
ment of manual training. 


The second paper was read by Supt. 
E. E. Miller, of Bradford, on 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


If the present generation has witnessed 
changes amounting almost to a revolution as 
the result of industrial expansion, inventive 
genius and scientific achievements, they have 
also witnessel changes no less marked in 
economic and social conditions; changes which 
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This ideal with many customs long revered is 
passing. 

In the division of labor, under the new 
regime, the barriers of sex are broken down. 
Female doctors, lawyers, preachers, and lec- 
turers are too common to occasion comment. 
The technical schools are grinding out female 
dentists, pharmacists, draftsmen, and archi- 
tects. Many occupations formerly filled by 
men have been practically abandoned by them, 
being forced to do so by the competition from 
cheaper female labor. The great majority of 
teachers, clerks, book-keepers, type-writers, 
stenographers, telephone operators and copyists 
are women. 

Last winter while visiting one of the best 
known industrial schools of this country, in 
the manual training department I found young 
women working in wood, in iron, and with 
machinery of various kinds. They were prepar- 
ing themselves as architects, as mechanical and 
electrical engineers, as draftsmen, and for posi- 
tions as teachers in Manual Training schools. 

During the past year a number of married 
women, living with their husbands who re- 
ceived good wages, and having children, called 
to see me in regard to securing a position as 
teacher in the schools. When I suggested that 
they would hardly have time to keep house and 
teach school, one of them, a graduate of both a 
high school and a college, replied that men did 
not have to give up their profession simply 
because they got married, and it was equally 
unjust to expect a woman todoso. Argument 
was useless, so I simply replied that I rather 
thought that a whole lot of young men might 
be found who would be willing to give up their 
positions if only some new woman would come 
around and agree to marry them and forever 
after support them in a proper manner. 

Women having in large numbers invaded the 
fields formerly occupied by men, they, like the 


| Gauls of old, have been forced to seek other 


territories, and many have found opportunities 
in the fields abandoned by the women. 

Men cooks are employed in nearly all of the 
hotels, restaurants and in many private families. 
Men tailors receive the highest price for making 
ladies’ gowns. Fashionable millinery stores 
are conducted by men, who have become the 
most expert trimmers of ladies’ hats. The im- 
possibility of securing female service in all of 


| the cities, large or small, has led to the employ- 


have affected to a much greater extent the home | 


life of the people 

Under the old regime, the man was the head 
of the family and its main support. To him 
was allotted the harder physical labor, whether 
in the fields, in the work-shop, or in the mills. 
In this labor he was assisted by his sons To 
the man also were allotted the various forms of 
employment classified as professional. 

To the woman were assigned the duties that 
were thought to attach necessarily to the wife 
and mother, such as the rearing and the care 
of children, and the various household duties 
classified as domestic. To have and own a 
happy home, to be qualified to perform or 
superintend the various duties of home-keep- 
ing, to be blessed with children, upon whom 
affection could be lavished in childhood, and 
who in declining years would repay the debt, 
was the highest ideal of American womanhood. 





ment of men as dish-washers, table waiters, 
chambermaids (or men), and in almost every 
form of domestic service. From a recent New 
York paper I clip the following ads. : ‘‘Wanted. 
Three men to peel potatoes in a restaurant. 
Good wages paid.’’ ‘“‘ Wanted. Two men, ex- 
perts in dressing ladies’ hair. Apply at No.—.” 

While the demand for girls for domestic ser- 
vice, in good homes and at good wages, is far 
in excess of the supply, yet in every city of the 
State there are hundreds of girls every year 
dropping out of the schools and taking employ- 
ment in the factories at laborious work, long 
hours and meager wages. In many families 
nurses take charge of little children. The laws 
of this State provide that at the age of 3% years 
they may be sent to the public kindergarten, 
whose teachers and those of the public school 
following are held responsible for the moral, 
physical and intellectual training of the child. 
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The mother is being largely eliminated as a 
factor of home life. We are accustomed to call 
any change progress, and to accept the same 
without question or protest. Two kinds of pro- 
gress are always at work in society and govern- 
ment. The progress of the Roman armies in 
extending the boundaries of the empire was 
one kind of national progress and expansion. 
At the same time the progress in moral and 
political corruption at home was rapidly has- 
tening the dissolution of the empire. 

I think that it must be conceded that in some 
respects undesirable features have been brought 
about by the transformation in social conditions. 

Since the first establishment of public schools 
in this country the policy of such schools has 
uniformly favored not only co education, but 
the idetiticai education of the two sexes. Such 
policy has been the natural outgrowth of con- 
ditions: since in the early history of public 
schools the term was short and the number of 
subjects taught was limited, both opportunity 
and the subject matter taught were so limited 
that no special recognition of sex could be made. 

Under these conditions all of the time devoted 
to school, and all the learning there obtained 
were claimed to be equally essential to each sex 
Since that time, the school year in most cities 
includes ten months, and eight years are re- 
quired to complete the grammar grade, which 
includes in most city schools not fewer than 
eleven different subjects, yet the instruction 
remains identical, and the future requirements 
of each sex, which by necessity are vastly 
different, are entirely ignored. 

Even to this extent, I make no special objec- 
tion, so far as the study of text-books is con- 
cerned. But when we go farther, as we do in 
our school system, and require the same iden- 
tical course of instruction through the four 
years of high school, and even through the four 
succeeding years of college, taking no recogni- 
tion of sex, and the widely different duties and 
responsibilities of each, it seems to me that a 
serious mistake is being made. 

Twenty-three years is the average age of the 
college graduate, an age at which the majority 
of women are married, and yet no provision 
has been made at any part or period of their 
eutire educational course to qualify them in 
any degree for the most important and essential 
duties of life. Indeed, the very course which 
has been mapped out for them, by its extent 
and time required for completion, has pre- 
vented them from becoming at all familiar with 
the practical duties which they shall be called 
upon to perform, This identity of education, 
and refusal to recognize ultimate aims, can not 
be right, unless both sexes are seeking to 
qualify themselves for an identity of future 
conditions, having the same ideal, the same 
ambition, and the same end in view. 

And that is just what this identity of educa- 
tion has produced, and which has brought 
about the identity of employment and social 
condition referred to. 

I am familiar with the stock arguments which 
are used to justify the present curricula. We 
look wise and assert that education includes the 
“equal and harmonious evolution of all the 
human faculties’ —‘‘the development of a 
perfect man and woman, morally, intellectually 
and physically.” 





We talk ‘‘mental development’’ with the 
persistency and the wisdom of the parrot. The 
faculty of being able to prepare a good square 
meal for a hungry husband and children is one 
of the human faculties which our present edu- 
cational system fails to develop. The perfect 
man or woman is one who is qualified to fill 
successfully some useful position in lile. 

In everything except the training of girls we 
recognize the principle of the adaptation of 
meanstoends. We recognize the value of special 
preparation as a prerequisite of fitness. Under 
the laws of this state a man is not permitted to 
prescribe for a sick horse or cow unless he can 
produce a college diploma which represents 
four years of work in the veterinary depart- 
ment of a college or university. We require 
like preparation in every profession, and many 
of the trades require periods of apprenticeship. 
It may be said that this training is not given in 
the public schools. A part is not; a great deal 
is, and more ought to be. In the case of girls 
nothing of the practical is given or provided 
for, but on the contrary such training is pre- 
vented. It has seemed to me that the public 
school should do something toward qualifying 
the girls to successfully discharge the real, the 
tangible and the unavoidable duties of life. 

To meet the responsibilities which they will 
be called upon to assume, I do not plead for 
less of literary culture, but for more of the so- 
called practical. I believe that wrong ideals 
are being established, for which our educational 
system is to some degree responsible. I believe 
that the highest ideal of American womanhood 
is the position of wife and mother, the mistress 
of a happy home, with a practical knowledge 
of its care and demands. The route to this 
ideal may lead through the factory, the store 
or the school room, but the goal is beyond. 

Believing that a system of public education 
should provide some training for girls that 
would be of the highest practical value to them 
in life, and at the same time of an educational 
value, the Bradford City School Board one year 
ago decided to establish a Department of Do- 
mestic Science. It was also decided to fit up a 
room for this department, and to equip it in 
the most complete and best possible manner. 

A committee of the School Board, with the 
Superintendent, visited similar departments in 
a number of different cities, including such 
institutions as Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, and 
Drexel Institute, in Philadelphia. Authority 
was given this committee to engage a suitable 
person as supervisor of this department at any 
salary needed to secure the best talent obtain- 
able. Such a person was engaged, and in- 
structed to report at least a month before the 
opening of the school term in September, and 
to be prepared to make drawings and write 
specifications for all desks, cases and other 
needed furniture, and to prepare a list of all 
utensils and apparatus to be ordered. 

While useless extravagance was avoided, 
cheapness in first cost, neither in amount nor 
quality, was sought. As a result we have a 
school that in point of equipment at least is 
not surpassed in any detail by any similar 
school in the country. 

The course includes the scientific preparation 
and cooking of all the leading food products in 
their various forms and combinations. The 
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course includes also the chemistry of the various 
foods, the composition and food value of each, 
invalid cookery, setting the table, and table 
service; the nursing and care of the sick, 
heating and ventilation, sanitary housekeeping. 
Neatness, tidiness, and cleanliness are required 
and taught, by both precept and example. 
Economy is taught as a cardinal virtue, waste- 
fulness isasin. Pupils are not simply told, or 
shown, how to do certain things, but they learn 
to do by doing. Whatever dishes may be pre- 
pared at any lesson, each individual pupil makes 
each of those dishes. The pupils are requested 
also to continue their work at home, and 
records are kept of those who do so. These 
records show that in a great majority of cases, 
the pupils prepare at home the dishes which 
they have learned how to prepare at school, 
and in many, many cases mothers have ex- 
pressed to me their delight and satisfaction at 
the work being accomplished by their daugh- 
ters, both at school and at home. 

This work is required of all girls in the 
eighth grade and through the first three years 
of the high school—a four years’ course. The 
Senior girls not having had the opportunity to 
take the course during previous years, it was 
left optional with them to take the course or 
not. Asa result 26 of the 27 girls in the Senior 
elected to take the work, and after the first 
lesson the remaining one requested permission 
to join the class. We have at present 325 girls 
taking this course. 

Provision has been made for teaching 18 


pupils in each sectiou, though 16 is preferable, 
and most of our sections contain that number. 
Each section remains a full half day in that 


department. The number of pupils which we 
have thus requires two weeks to bring each 
pupil into the department, and hence each 
pupil devotes two full half days each month to 
this work, and as previously stated the course 
requires four years for completion. 

Having thus in brief outlined the character 
of the work and indicated the time required, I 
wish to refer to some of the objections which 
were urged against this department before its 
establishment, as I have heard none since. 
These same objections may be made by Super- 
intendents present, or will be heard by them. 
In answer to these objections will be found 
reasons for establishing such a department. 

The first objection always given is ‘‘ That 
cooking and sewing should not be made a part 
of public school education maintained by taxa- 
tion; that these subjects should be taught and 
learned in the homes.’’ This is simply the 
opinion of the objector. 

The public is taxed that a girl may be taught 
to speak French, conjugate Greek and Latin 
verbs, and manipulate quadratic equations. 
This is done under the established principle 
that private property may be taken for public 
welfare if adequate compensation is made. 
Are greater returns given the public by such 
education as indicated than by the thorough 
education of young women in household duties? 

But the ‘‘mental discipline’’ of the Greek 
and Latin. This was Jesuit argument of the 
14th century. Is the mental discipline any 
greater in determining the composition of 
rocks as we require in our chemical laboratory, 
than in determining the composition of foods 
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and the human body as we require in our 
Domestic Science department? Is there any 
better mental discipline in studying the effects 
of acids on inorganic substances and the laws 
of chemical affinity, than in the study of action 
of the secretions which aid in digestion upon 
different kinds of foods that the maximum of 
nourishment may be obtained, and of the 
chemical composition of such secretions? Is 
there more of mental discipline in studying the 
picture of an engine in the text-book than in 
building an engine in the foundry? When 
shall we get rid of the idea that only the im- 
practical is suited for mental discipline? 

Concerning the second part of the objection, 
that these things should be taught at home, 
the facts are they are not taught at home. No 
one at home is qualified to teach them, owing 
to the deficiency of our system of school edu- 
cation when the mothers were in school; and in 
a great majority of cases if not taught in school 
these subjects are neither taught nor learned 
anywhere, except imperfectly in the school of 
experience later in life. 

The second objection raised by a certain class 
of citizens is ‘‘the cost.’’ The real cost in our 
school for the 325 pupils has averaged slightly 
below $5 per week, or less than two cents per 
day per pupil. This includes everything ex- 
cept the teacher’s salary. The practical cost to 
the tax-payer is nothing, because the added 
expense in any ward or city caused by the in- 
troduction of such a department represents so 
small a fraction of a mill that when the Board 
meets to fix the millage just the same number 
of mills will be levied, whether they establish or 
do not establish a Domestic Science Department. 
Our own Board at the same time established the 
department and reduced the millage. 

Third objection: ‘‘It will make girls from 
the poorer families having meager facilities 
discontented with their lot.”” I have never 
discovered any evidence as a basis for such 
statement, but I sincerely hope there may be 
some truth in it. Anything that will cause a 
young woman to be discontented with untidi- 
ness, uncleanliness, and even with poverty, and 
which kindles an ambition for something bet- 
ter, meets my hearty approval. 

A fourth objection: ‘‘Some mothers might 
not wish their daughters to wash dishes, polish 
stoves and kitchen ware, use a scrub-brush,”’ 
etc. The statement is an unwarranted reflec- 
tion upon the good sense of the very class of 
mothers that the objectors had in mind. No 
such case has ever occurred. 

The only remaining objection that occurs to 
me concerning any difficulty that might arise 
in the enforcement of the course is whether it 
will receive sufficient popular support to main- 
tain the department. 

In not one single instance has any pupil 
come to me and asked to be excused from tak- 
ing the course, and in no instance has such a 
request come from any parent. On the other 
hand, even the seventeen boys of the senior 
class presented a unanimous petition to me, in 
which, among other reasons, they set forth a 
part of the Declaration of Independence which 
guaranteed equal rights to all, and requested 
that they might have the same privilege as the 
female members of their class. The work has 
been endorsed by both the press and the pulpit 
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of the city, and if there be any opposition it is 
unknown to me. 

An objection might be made that the work in 
other subjects will be interfered with. The 
result has been just the opposite. A pupil 
rather than be deprived of her lesson in domes- 
tic science, will put forth extra exertion to have 
her work in other subjects all up. 

To sum up, there has never been, is not now, 
and never will be an identity of employment 
and responsibilities for the twosexes. Identity 
of education is fostering false ideals that are 
unfavorably affecting society. 

A practical knowledge of cooking, sewing, 
nursing and housekeeping is of great practical 
advantage to women. 

More and more it is becoming impossible to 
obtain this education in the homes. The great 
majority of school girls will remain in ignor- 
ance of a scientific knowledge of these import- 
ant subjects, unless such knowledge is obtained 
in the schools. This knowledge is so presented 
that it fulfills the requirements both of mental 
discipline and practical application. 

The result will tend toward better homes, to 
remove the unwarranted social stigma which is 
becoming so attached to domestic service, that 
the great mass of young women prefer the long 
laborious hours of factory work with poor 
homes and meager pay to the lighter and more 
lucrative employment in domestic service with 
better food and better homes. Why should not 
Domestic Science be taught in our public 
schools? 

I have not in this paper advocated any omis- 
sion of the present required studies in our high 
schools. I have not indicated any important 
changes, except the incorporation of this one 
subject for girls. The corresponding subject of 
industrial training for boys I equally favor, but 
the discussion of that question has been as- 
signed to another. 

Personally I should go further than I have 
indicated. I favor the entire reconstruction of 
the present High School curriculum, and its re- 
adjustment on a basis which would not ignore 
sex. I should like to see a tendency to make 
the girl more womanly, the boy more manly. 
I should seek to discourage masculinity in 
females and temininity in males. I should add 
to the so-called culture study of the girls and 
to the constructive studies of the boys. While 
maintaining as far as possible co-education, I 
would have the boys, so far as possible, taught 
by men, and the girls by women. I favor an 
adaptation of means toends. I hope to be able 
in the near future to work out some ideas along 
this line, but this introduces a new subject 
beyond the range of this paper. 

In answer to questions, Supt. Miller 
added that he believed any superintend- 
ent who wants this work in his schools 
can get it. You must arouse public 
interest in the matter. Of course, if you 
begin by asking your school board for 
$1,000 you will hear about the burdened 
tax-payer. Go to the tax payers first. 
Get the newspapers to help you as we 
did, then go before your trade assemblies 
and get them interested, and have them 





ask for a department of domestic science 
and industrial training in the schools, 
and it will come. A petition signed by 
half the voters of your town will bring 
about what you want; the average 
school director will not fail to recognize 
such an expression of public sentiment. 
Prof. H. R. Jaques, Supervisor: of 
Manual Training, Johnstown, said phases 
of the environment suggest mental opera- 
tions, and conclusions which lead to 
courses of action. We often hear that it 
is the country boy who becomes the suc- 
cessful man, and that the city boy is at a 
disadvantage: how much of this is due 
to his free, open life, his being required 
to do things, developing his motor acti- 
vities? How much is due to the self- 
activity imposed on him by necessity? 
Manual training has been unfortunate in 
the name bestowed upon it when its 
friends know no better ; it is unfortunate 
that it should suggest the shop. The 
name is sometimes made a scape-goat 
which not only carries off the sins, but 
the good as well. Then sometimes its 
advocates are unwisely enthusiastie, 
claiming that this training will make 
the children angels in all but wings. 
{Laughter.] This work like all else 
must hold its place upon its merits: if it 
fails to help in developing and establish- 
ing character, it will fall; if it proves its. 
efficiency for that purpose, it will stand 
despite of all opposition. It is a question 
of evolution. The practical question is 
how to accommodate it to the other work 
of the school—how to divide the time. 
He believed it could be introduced with- 
out diminishing the amount of effective 
work now being done on any line. We 
all know that there are conditions of 
mind in which we may look at the book 
without receiving any impression from 
the words: many hours are lost in school 
by this scattering of attention. We 
claim that the effect of this work is so 
intensive as to enable the pupil to do 
more in a given time by concentration of 
attention. The experience in Allegheny 
is that the pupils who take this work 
cover more ground in a year in arithme- 
tic, language, etc., than before manual 
training was introduced. In Massa- 
chusetts they have the same experience ; 
the boys from the Pratt Institute have 
the preference in competition, by greater 
power of reasoning to conclusions and 
more promptness in action. Systems of 
manual training which have as a chief 
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end the production of a well-finished 
piece of work, have little claim to the 
attention of educators: you should give 
them a piece or part which can be used 
as a measure by which to determine 
somethinug—this will bring out the latent 
forces which go to making character. 
The product cannot mean to the observer 
what it means to the teacher; he only 
can estimate the effect in the develop- 
ment of the mind and will. Any educa- 
tion that fails to cultivate a strong, 
healthy will, and to form high ideals, 
has no claim upon the tax-payers. Fifty 
or seventy-five years ago the pupil who 
mastered the three R’s was supposed to 
be doing all he was capable of ; they are 
but a small part of what we expect of 
him now. We are getting much more 
out of the time, and who shall say we 
have reached the climax? Few superin- 
tendents will hesitate to admit that there 
is much doubling of work by way of 
review, tocatch up the looseends. Then 


the next step may well be the conserva- 
tion of energy by intensification ; master- 
ing our work as we go, and reserving the 
scientific studies until the brain is ready 
We believe that manual 


for them. 
training helps us to reach a point that 
cannot be attained without it. Also it 
brings the pupil into sympathetic touch 
with phases of life surrounding him, and 
does away with tendencies to discord. 
Supt. Andrews: I have been watching 
this matter for a number of years with 
great interest. The boy or girl who gets 
only book knowledge in school is to be 
pitied. This training bears directly on 
home making ; if we followed the line of 
Supt. Miller’s paper there would be more 
happy homes; we should hear of fewer 
divorces if all young women knew how 
to prepare a good meal’s victuals. 
{Laughter.] We should encourage do- 
mestic science in the interest of both 
classes—those who do their own work 
and those who employ help. We would 
pity a training teacher who could not 
teach, yet that is often the situation 
between the young matron and her help; 
the employer should know how to give 
orders and see if they are obeyed—this is 
surely practical. There are many who 
want an education so they will not have 
to do anything—they want ‘‘an easy 
living *’—and we have the professions 
overflowing with people who can do 
nothing there or anywhere else. Pitts- 
burg has manual training in a number of 
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schools, but not in all; several of the local 
boards have provided for domestic science, 
and some have established manual 
schools at their own expense and are 
doing excellent work, meeting with gen- 
eral praise, and are attended by children 
of the best families. While there are 
those who look upon manual training 
schools as an institution designed espe- 
cially to prepare boys and girls for the 
shops, I wish to say that this is not the 
ground upon which it is most strenu- 
ously advocated by its wisest friends. 
Manual training, its most successful 
champions say, is not to make tradesmen 
and mechanics merely, it is to make men 
and women; it is to call forth the most 
important faculties of the mind ; it is to 
broaden the narrow scope of the old 
scholastic education, which without this 
stimulation and direction lies dormant 
and unutilized ; it is to make more com- 
plete an incomplete education. It is to 
make more effective the preparation of 
the boys and girls.of the public schools 
for any walk in life. While it will un- 
doubtedly make better tradesmen and 
mechanics, it will just as certainly make 
better lawyers, doctors, teachers and 
business men. It helps to reveal more 
clearly to every boy and girl his own 
soul. It aids every pupil better and 
mere clearly to discover himself. It is 
not only more practical but more spir- 
itual :—it is more spiritual, decause it is 
more practical. It is not in favor of a 
single class merely, it helps all classes. 
It is not the establishing of a special 
course, it is the enriching of the general 
course. It is transplanting as far as 
possible the country into the city. It is 
giving the city boys and girls, in school, 
somewhat of the richness of environment 
which the country boy and girl obtains 
from the farm and school. The object of 
an education is not to make the pupil 
something that he is not and cannot be; 
it is to give the special possibilities of his 
soul an opportunity to reveal themselves 
to himse’f, and to his friends. It is 
especially to give fair play to all his 
endowments, in order that he may most 
healthily grow to his highest possibili- 
ties. Hence manual training is not 
merely hand-training; it is rather cor- 
recting that partial mind-training from 
the mental side which has grown up 
through ages, by adding to the mind- 
training from the pnysical side. By the 
time a pupil has entered the high school, 
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he will have revealed any special aptitude 
with which he may be endowed. The 
manual training high school is to give 
these idiosyncrasies proper recognition, 
and thus avoid the blunder, that is all 
too common in our schools, of making a 
poor preacher of a good mechanic, of 
spoiling a fine commercial leader to make 
a third-rate doctor. There is a growing 
appreciation of these views. The time is 
now ripe, in this state, for the next im- 
portant step in this great movement 
towards more complete mind-training in 
the solution of the manual training prob- 
lem. Among all classes, there is a strong 
feeling that we should carefully study the 
best technical schools in the country, and 
avoiding as far as possible their mistakes 
and profiting by their successes, we 
should proceed to establish such institu- 
tions as are adapted to our special needs. 

Supt. Pease: The high school in Kan- 
sas City in its old course had three hours 
recitation daily ; they now cover the same 
ground with two hours’ recitation, and 
have put in an hour of manual training 
or drawing, which is so much clear gain. 
Five years’ experience seems to have 
solved the problem for them. The Prin- 
cipal says he thinks all the work is done 
uow with less effort than before. 

Supt. Buehrle: I have greatly appreci- 
ated this whole discussion, and especially 
the paper on domestic science. I am 
anxious to know whether the care of 
children is included in that course; that 
is a most important matter, especially 
for the girls, most of whom will have to 
care for their own children or somebody 
else’s. We ought never fail to recognize 
that we have a different being to edu- 
cate in a girl from what we have in a 
boy. There is a difference between the 
male and female in the way they reason 
—the girl is influenced more by emotion 
than by logic. We ought to have an 
eye to these things in our teaching. 

President Morrow: Five per cent. of 
the whole school population in the high 
school is a liberal estimate. Now if 
manual training and domestic science are 
good things, is it not a mistake to post- 
pone them to the high school? Those 
who never reach the high school miss 
this instruction entirely, and there are 
no ‘‘feeders’’ to the high school, where 
we must then begin with the most ele- 
mentary principles. Those who drop 
out early are the very ones who need 
these things more than all others. 
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Supt. Andrews: I am not satisfied 
about that five per cent. estimate. 

Supt. Morrow: I think my neighbor 
graduated not quite three per cent. last 
year. 

Supt. Miller: That system of figuring 
is fallacious. Suppose a town with 12 
grades ; one hundred pupils entering at 
the bottom every year, and none dropping 
out; all going clear through the high 
school :—there would never be more than 
400 in the high school at any one time, 
and you would make that 33% per cent., 
when in fact 100 per cent. went through. 
We have put this work into the eighth 
grade, and perhaps we had better put it 
in the seventh. 

Supt. Berkey: That is the point. If 
manual training is good in the high 
school, then in some form we should 
apply it all the way down. We had to 
start somewhere, and did start in the 
ninth grade, but we expect to work 
down. In Utica, N. Y., they have had 
it for five years in nearly all the grades. 
It is not recommended as a sort of ex- 
crescence on the higher grades, but as an 
essential part of all education. 

Prof. Connelly: If it is good in the 
higher grades, it is still better in the 
lower. We begin down in the kinder- 
garten, and carry it right alopg. In the 
fourth grade we differentiate the work 
for. the girls, giving them domestic 
science the last six months, and by the 
time they reach the eighth grade they 
get garment work. Of 15 girls who 
made 100 per cent. last term, 12 were 
from the manual schools. Johnstown 
has made a good start, but you want to 
get lower down as soon as you can. 

Prof. Jaques: Why should it not go 
into the lower grades? If it is good, 
they need it. The start in the matter is 
governed by circumstances. The spec- 
tacular is attractive, and the trade side of 
the question can be so presented as to 
appeal to most directors. While the 
educator thinks less of that side, he must 
often accept it in that form, to educate 
the Board and the community. 

The closing hour having arrived, the 
chair called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which was pre- 
sented by Supt. Mackey as follows : 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That a cordial expression of grati- 
tude and praise be tendered by this Department 
to Supt. J. M. Berkey and his corps of Princi- 
pals, to the City Board of School Directors, to 
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Misses Lola Mellinger and Sidney Kerr, and to 
Prof. Ferrell, the chorus of teachers and the 
chorus of high school pupils for special services 
rendered in making the sessions of this conven- 
tion delightful as well as profitable. 

Resolved, That to Hon. N. C. Schaeffer and 
Hon. Henry Houck of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Hon. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
late Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico, 
J. Q. Adams, Ph. D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Prof. J. G. Ogden of Pittsburg High 
School, Prof. C. B. Connelley, Supervisor of 
Manual Training, Allegheny, and H. R. Jaques, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Johnstown, who 
though not members of this Department, have 
accepted invitations to places on its programme, 
be tendered the hearty thanks of this conven- 
tion for the favor of their presence and for their 
able and inspiring addresses and discussions. 

Resolved, That the amended spelling of the 
twelve words, program, tho, altho, thoro, thoro- 
fare, thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, decalog, 
demagog, pedagog, is hereby recommended to 
the members of this body, as proposed by the 
Philological Society, and adopted and now used 
in the publications of the National Educational 
Association. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the teachers of 
the State the importance and value of Nature 
Study, and recommend that more attention be 
given to this subject in the future, and a liberal 
time allowance for its proper development. 

Resolved, That in view of the importance of 
the training of the zsthetic nature of children, 
we heartily endorse the movement in the direc- 
tion of art training in the schools, as well as 
the efforts that are being made to furnish the 
environment of attractive and suitably deco- 
rated school rooms. 

Resolved, That the Department recommends 
the introduction of Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science in all public school systems, on 
account of its high educational value in devel- 
oping habits of definiteness and accuracy, self- 
expression, self-reliance and self-control. 

esolved, That this Association expresses its 
profound satisfaction with the action of the 
Governor in the reappointment of our able and 
distinguished State Superintendent, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appre- 
ciation of the work done along educational 
lines by the last session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

The resolutions were adopted as read. 

LAST WORDS. 

Supt. Berkey: While on behalf of the 
teachers and the school board I express 
our appreciation of the resolution just 
passed, it is we who should return thanks. 
We can hardly tell you how much we 
have been pleased and benefited. We 
would be glad to have you every year. 

Supt. Mackey asked the privilege of 
saying, a word in expression of the enjoy- 
ment experienced in the welcome, the 
t hospitality, the music and all the rest of 
btthe good things we found in Johnstown. 
President Morrow: As I have the last 
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word, I will say that I have enjoyed this 
meeting of Superintendents more than 
any other I have attended. At first I 
felt rather blue, for fear there would be 
no meeting; the storm detained us on 
what we supposed to be a fast train, and 
we found few here when we did arrive. 
But we have had a good meeting, and as 
we looked around upon this city of sor- 
rowful memories we were filled with 
admiration of the pluck, energy and pub- 
lic spirit of its people. It is a great 
object lesson. The people who emerge 
from such a disaster to rebuild such a 
city as this, challenge the admiration of 
the world. I thank you, teachers, citi- 
zens, all who have contributed to the 
pleasure and success of our convention 
by your presence and participation; and 
I assure you that in leaving your city we 
leave with you our best wishes, and carry 
with us the most pleasant recollections. 
I thank the members for their good be- 
havior [laughter], for refraining from 
profitless discussion, and for their uni- 
form courtesy to their chairman, and now 
declare the Convention adjourned to meet 
at Harrisburg in 1903. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


I wil? not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/ohn Ruskin. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by the Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


"THE growing demands of our industries 

have in recent years brought about such 
a rapid destruction of our forests that it 
became necessary to take active steps for 
their rehabilitation. 

The Forestry Department of Pennsylvania 
is rapidly acquiring forest lands and estab- 
lishing forestry reservations, and efforts in 
this direction will be productive of great 
good; but if the ends sought are to be 
accomplished it is of vast importance that 
trees be planted upon the unproductive 
lands of the Commonwealth in order that 
the damage already done may be in part at 
least repaired. 

The recent floods have again emphasized 
the danger in further reducing the wooded 
areas. If the unproductive eds of the 
state were adequately protected by trees, the 


heavy rains would pass into the streams 


more slowly and the loss to the Common- 
wealth would be infinitely less. 

Owing to the frequent floods and result- 
ant muddy and impure water, the cities and 
towns of the state are fast realizing the 
necessity of obtaining their water supp! 
from the head-waters of the streams. AL 
most all the towns in the state can have 
pure water if forest areas are maintained at 
the source of suitable streams. 

These conditions make it the duty of 
every citizen to aid in this beneficent work, 
which affects not only the state at large, 
but each individual in the Commonwealth. 


In order that our citizens, both young and | 


old, may have an opportunity to continue 








to contribute their share in this laudable 
work, I, William A. Stone, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accord- 
ance with law, do hereby designate and 
proclaim Friday, the fourth day of April, 
and Friday, the eighteenth day of April, 
A. D. 1902, to be observed as Arbor Days 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days are set apart for the observance 
of this custom. Inasmuch as the climatic 
conditions may render one of these days 
more favorable for the purpose intended 
than the other, the selection is left with the 
citizens of the various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
fourteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 
By the Governor : 
W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of Commonwealth. 


— = — 


LL good men agree that the schools 

are our most important public inter- 
est. Too much cannot be done for them, 
if done with right purpose and a wise 
discretion. Among the best buildings in 
county or town should be its school build- 
ings. Among the most attractive grounds 
should be their immediate surroundings. 
Their equipment should be of the best, 
ample in every way, and their halls and 
walls should be adorned with pictures 
and other products of art such that pupils 
and teachers may have about them always 
a tonic atmosphere of refinement and 
culture. The teachers should be the best 
and most intelligent men and women in 
the community. What of the Superin- 
tendent who must direct their work? He 
should be an orb-like man, raying out in 
all directions light and warmth and en- 
ergy. A sordid man, narrow in view, 
selfish and self-seeking in interest, is of 
all men most out of place here. Get for 
your Superintendent the best man that 
can be had, regardless of cost. Like 
Wisdom, his price is ‘‘above rubies.”’ 
Here as nowhere else ‘‘the best is the 
cheapest,’’ for the School Superintendent 
may be, and from his high place of duty, 
responsibility and opportunity, ought to 
be the man most influential for good in 
his locality, whether it be the town or the 
county. 
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THE Department of Education at Cor- 
nell has issued its second bulletin on 
High School work and administration. It 
consists of theses and bibliographies for 
a course of Friday evening lectures, 
given by prominent New York school- 
men, and by professors in Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is mailed free on request. 


Mr. CHARLES G. SowER, head of the 
Christopher Sower Company, well-known 
publishers of school books, died in Phila- 
delphia March 22, in his 81st year. He 
was fifth in descent from Christopher 
Sower (Saur), the famous Colonial pub- 
lisher of Germantown, who began print- 
ing and publishing there in 1738. The 
line was continued through Christopher 
Sower, Jr., David Sower and David 
Sower, Jr., in Germantown and Norris- 
town, who in succession continued the 
business. In 1844 Mr. Charles G. Sower 
removed to Philadelphia, where the 
publishing business was continued under 
different firm names. Finally, in 1888, 
just 150 years after the business was 
founded, the firm was incorporated as 
the Christopher Sower Company, and 
soon after located at No. 614 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, where it has since re- 
mained. From 1842 until his death Mr. 
Sower was at the head of the business. 
He was a life member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the German 
Society of Philadelphia, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and other organizations. 


THE Annual Examinations at the 
State Normal Schools will be held this 
year as follows: 


West Chester, Tuesday, June 3d, 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June oth, 9 a. m. 
Mansfield, Monday, June goth, 9 a. m. 
California, Wednesday, June 11th, 9 a. m. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June rith, 9 a. m. 
Indiana, Wednesday, June 11th, 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg, Monday, June 16th, 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 16th, 9a. m. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 16th, 9 a. m. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 18th, 9a. m. 
E. Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 18,9a.m. 
Edinboro, Wednesday, June 18th, 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Tuesday, June 24th, 9 a. m. 


ON page 430, of March number of 7he 
Journal, Dr. Chas. R. Rhodes, Hynd- 
man, Bedford county, should have been 
reported as saying: “‘We had a small 
circulating library for four years, two 
years of which time it was not self-sup- 
porting, the deficit being paid by myself. 
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A library for our public schools is needed; 
and I ask Supt. Taylor to name a list of 
books suitable as a nucleus for such col- 
lection of books in a town of 1300 in- 
habitants, mostly laboring people.’’ 

In the list of members of Directors’ 
Corvention on page 448 of March Journal, 
a typographical slip disarranged the 
representation of two counties. The two 
gentlemen credited to Susquehanna 
county should have read Union county, 
and Susquehanna should be represented 
by Mr. F. A. Davies, Dundaff, who was 
the efficient Secretary of the body. 


In annual report to the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture, Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, the Forestry Commissioner, 
dwelt at some length on the benefit of 
forests to the farms of the State, At the 
conclusion of his address he offered the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania be requested to furnish funds requisite 
for the establishment of a training school of 
elementary forestry at Graeffensburg, Adams 
county, where, on the State reservation, pupils 
may, by work done in the State forests, earn 
what it costs the Commonwealth to board, 
clothe and educate them, provided said pupils 
furnish bond to repay the State what it costs to 
educate them if they fail on examination or are 
discharged for misconduct. 


AT a meeting held at Corry, February 
15, Supt. A. D. Colegrove, chairman, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


Believing that the interests of secondary 
education would be advanced, and the help- 
ful influence of the Department of Public 
Instruction would be greatly increased by 
establishing a well-defined high school 
course, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Tri-County Round Table of Crawford, Erie 
and Warren counties, request Supt. Schaeffer 
to use his influence and that of his Depart- 
ment to obtain legislation that shall estab- 
lish the minimum requirements for a high 
school course in this State, and shall permit 
only such schools as meet these require- 
ments to take the name of high school or 
issue a high school diploma. 


THE Seese Normal School bill, estab- 
lishing Normal Schools at Athens and 
Oxford, passed the Senate of the State of 
Ohio on March 5th by a vote of twenty- 
six ayes to four noes. It had previously 
passed the House, aud as Acts of Assem- 
bly in Ohio do not require the approval 
of the Governor, it is nowalaw. This 
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brings Ohio into line with the other 
States upon the question of training 
teachers in schools under the control of 
the State. The new Normal Schools 
will form departments of the Universities 
at Athens and Oxford, and hence will not 
do violence to the Ohio idea of training 
teachers in Colleges and Universities, 
which has been part of Ohio’s educational 
policy for many years. Few States have 
so many College graduates engaged in 
school work. Pennsylvania offers con- 
gratulations to Ohio. 


—_—— > 


SCATTER JOY. 


T was once said by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: ‘‘ There is no beautifier of com- 
plexion or form or behavior like the wish 
to scatter joy, and not pain, around us.’’ 
Make yourself more beautiful in your 
desire and effort to make the world more 
full of life and beauty and gladness. 
The superintendent of a free hospital 
once said the most welcome visitor to the 
place was a woman with a stirkingly 
plain face and stooping shoulders. ‘‘ But 
the moment she comes into the wards 
there are smiles on the faces of the 
patients. There is something simply 
magnetic in her voice, it is so overflowing 
with genuine kindness, and she has the 
most beautiful smile. Then her patience 
is infinite. She sits and listens quietly 
to the complainings of the most fretful 
and discontented ot the patients, and is 
sure to say something soothing to them. 
They all think that she islovely.’’ They 
who scatter joy are always beautiful. It 
is the beauty of helpfulness, the everlast- 
ing beauty. 

Arbor Day is one of the many occa- 
sions in the round of the year of adding 
to the gladness and beauty of the world. 
Birds will sing and build their nests 
amid its branches, if you plant the tree. 
Bees will hum and gather honey amid 
its blossoms, if you plant the tree. 
Harmless insect life will riot there in 
joyous sympathy with all life about it, if 
you plant the tree. Human eyes and 
human hearts will be gladdened and 
refreshed, if you plant the tree. And 
the call of human need, and the need of 
animal life below our own, will, in no 
small measure, be answered and met, if 
you plant the tree. It is like putting a 
blessed picture permanently upon the 
wall; like telling a beautiful story in song. 
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Scatter joy—there are enough who fail to 
do so. This is one of many ways. Plant 
trees. 

Governor Stone has named April 4th 
and April 18th as our Spring Arbor Days 
for 1902 in Pennsylvania, and gives some 
good reasons for their observance. 
Everybody needs trees, everybody wants 
them, and there will never be enough of 
them planted. A nurseryman told us a 
few days since that all his young shade 
trees had been taken by one large buyer, 
and his fruit trees were going fast. This 
was not the experience of men in this 
business before Arbor Day was introduced 
intothe State. People are thinking more 
of trees; the schools have been thinking 
and doing, and the Aaédz¢ of planting trees 
is being slowly formed. This is the 
great thing. There will now be more 
and more trees planted each year—forest, 
nut, timber, shade, and fruit trees. The 
State is gradually awakening. The 
Forestry gospel is being preached to ex- 
cellent purpose. The trees that have 
been planted of late years are challenging 
attention. Others will follow by millions 
to gladden and bless the Commonwealtb. 
And he who helps on this good work is 
one whoscattersjoy. If teacher, director, 
or superintendent, so much the better, 
because of his wider field of influence. 

Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ When we plant a 
tree we are doing what we can to make 
our planet a more wholesome and hap- 
pier dwelling-place for those who come 
after us, if not for ourselves. I have 
written many verses, but the best poems 
I have produced are the trees I planted.’’ 
And who has put this thought of kindly 
benediction better than Lucy Larcom ? 
Commit this little poem to memory, teach 
it to your pupils, and let both yourself and 
them consider its blessed suggestion. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto the heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 
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He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blesséd tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 

Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity? 

i. _ as their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

P Plant : life does the rest ! 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


~~ 
= 


COLONEL PARKER DEAD. 





HERE is something lost out of the 

world in the death of Col. Francis W. 
Parker. He was a gallant knight from 
the pages of old-time story, generous and 
tender, fearless to dare and mighty to do. 
Less than a month ago, on March 2, 
1902, at Pass Christian, Mississippi, he 
died. Is there any other educational 
leader in the country who attracted so 
many people, whom so many people 
knew pleasantly, or towards whom they 
felt so kindly? He was a man of un- 
bounded enthusiasm; his faith in human 
nature never faltered. The reputation 
which he made at Quincy in Massachu- 
setts, and sustained as Principal of the 
Cook County Normal School in Illinois, 
will live in our educational annals. It is 
true that his thinking partook largely of 
the type of destructive criticism, but his 
undying purpose was to build better on 
the old ruins. No other man did so 
much in his generation to arouse interest 
in elementary education and to spur 
others on to seek the best ways of train- 
ing the child. He was a great inspiring 
force among men. The children loved 
him and came trooping about him, for 
he loved them. 

The following tribute is from a talk, 
the morning after his death, with Prof. 
John Dewey, head of the department of 
Pedagogy in the Chicago University, as 
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Says 


reported in Zhe Littte Chronicle. 
Prof. Dewey: 

‘‘Colonel Parker was an apostle and a 
missionary. Moral enthusiasm was the 
backbone of his work. There was a re- 
ligious zeal about his way of doing things. 
He was a profound disbeliever in Calvin- 
ism, and just as profound a believer in 
the goodness of the normal child. He 
has taught me a great deal, and I feel 
that, in common with other educators 
throughout this country, I am greatly 
indebted to him. 

‘*Perhaps you remember that there 
was a celebration at Quincy, Mass., a 
short time ago, on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the beginning of 
Colonel Parker’s work there. Did you 
ever hear before of a man who, starting 
as a superintendent of country schools, 
had reached a point in his career twenty- 
five years later where the anniversary of 
that beginning was an event to be marked 
by the educators of a nation? Of course 
he came at a time when routine work, the 
grading of schools and the machinery of 
teaching had been the absorbing task for 
years—so much so that the individuality 
of the child kad practically dropped out 
of the reckoning. This sort of thing had 
reached a climax when Colonel Parker 
began to explode his new ideas. The 
plans he introduced are an old story in 
schools all over the country now, but they 
were startling in their novelty at that 
time, and his aggressive methods roused 
the educational world as it had not been 
roused since Horace Mann stirred up the 
schools of Massachusetts, some forty 
years earlier. The criticism showered on 
the Co'onel served to advertise his ideas, 
and that celebration at Quincy shows how 
this movement, started only a quarter of 
a century ago, has spread. We feel that 
he has been taken away in the midst of 
active work with a host of plans unful- 
filled, but, after all, he has done so much 
that these plans will be fulfilled. The 
work will go forward. Nothing can 
stop it. 

‘The Colonel was only a few years at 
Quincy before he came West to sow a 
crop of his ideas out here. He thought 
Chicago would afford good soil for them, 
and, on the whole, it did, in spite of the 
opposition new ideas always meet. For 
fourteen years he was at the head of the 
Cook County—now the City—Normal 
School, and then in 1899 he organized 
and became principal of the Chicago 
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Institute which Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
founded, and which has since been affili- 
ated with Chicago University under the 
name of the School of Education. 

“‘If I were to try tosum up his work 
as an educator, I should say that Colonel 
Parker accomplished three great things: 
1. The reform of the old methods of dis- 
cipline in the public schools. 2. The 
introduction of the idea that a child 
should learn by means of an appeal to his 
own experience—by developing him, in- 
stead of putting knowledge into him, so 
much at a dose. 3. The discarding of 
the text-book as it was formerly used, and 
requiring in a teacher a special ability to 
lead a child by bringing him into contact 
with the facts of life. 

‘*T think the most poetic lecture I ever 
heard the Colonel give was his descrip- 
tion of the life of a boy on a farm. He 
was describing his own experience, al- 
though he did not say so, and the story 
of that boy, joyously and unconsciously 
Studying Botany, Geology, Meteorology, 
and so forth, out there in the fields with 
open mind and happy heart, was an ideal 
picture of the new education.”’ 

We have often celebrated the same good 
birthday, October 9, 1837, and have num- 
bered even days with the genial Parker. 
And when this man, so full of vigor and 
energy, lies down to sleep, weary with 
his long day of happy toil, we know it is 
nearing sunset and the evening bell. 


SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


- county officers are so poorly paid 
as the County Superintendent. His 
traveling expenses are heavy. His cor- 
respondence is large, and if the Commis- 
sioners do not aid him in stationery and 
postage, these two items alone amount 
to a considerable yearly expenditure of 
woney. The visiting of schools, the 
distribution of Smull’s Hand Book and 
of the School Laws, and the attendance 
at State and National conventions con- 
sume both time and money. The neces- 
sary expenses connected with an efficient 
administration of the office, should be 
borne in mind by the directors when 
they come again to elect a Superintendent 
on May 6th, 1902. 

The salaries of City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents are always 
fixed by the convention. The directors 
who elect the County Superintendent, 








have power to increase the salary above 
the amount which would be paid as the 
minimum fixed by the Act of May 17th, 
1901. It is not possible in all cases to 
foretell what the amount will be under 
this Act of Assembly. Hence directors 
should refrain from passing a resolution 
adding five hundred dollars or any like 
sum to the amount fixed by law. The 
resolution should specify exactly what 
salary is to be paid, in case the directors 
desire to increase it, as is very proper in 
many if not most of the counties. For 
the information of directors we reprint the 
Act of Assembly so that directors may 
arrive at the approximate salary under 
the new law, approved May 17th, Igor: 

Section 1. That the salary of each county 
superintendent of common schools, elected 
according to law, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and two, and thereafter, shall 
be /en dollars for each of the first one hun- 
dred schools within his jurisdiction, five 
dollars for each school above one hundred and 
not over two hundred, and two doilars each 
for each school above two hundred: Provided, 
that the salary of a county superintendent 
shall in no case be less than one thousand 
dollars per annum, nor more than two thou- 
sand dollars per annum: And provided 
further, That zm all counties having twelve 
thousand square miles of territory, or a school 
term exceeding seven and one-half months, the 
salaries of said superintendents shall not be 
less than fifteen hundred dol/ars: And pro- 
vided further, That a convention of school 
directors, assembled for the purpose of elect- 
ing a county superintendent, may vote him 
a salary greater than the amount he would 
receive by this act, such increase to be in all 
cases taken out of the school fund appropri- 
ated for the county thus voting. 


NONE TOO LATE TO BEGIN. 


HEN a boy we were often sent to the 
shop a mile away, at Bird-in-Hand, 

in Lancaster county, to have a horse 
shod, a coulter sharpened, or to wait for 


| some other blacksmith job, and the sturdy 


man who usually did the work was George 
Rakestraw. We were a youngster and 
he a bearded man, a man well known for 
miles around to all who had occasion to 
visit the shop. Some time after we 
learned, with a feeling of surprise, that 
this man was a student of divinity, and 
that it was his purpose to enter the min- 
istry. 

It seemed to the boy that the full-grown 
man who had been for years at the black- 


smith’s forge, was taking up this new 
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study very late in life. We had not then 
heard of Robert Collyer who was doing 
the same thing, nor probably had Mr. 
Rakestraw heard of him. But the boy 
didn’t know much. A day or two since 
we picked up a copy of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and lo! this man is about to retire 
from the ministry, having reached the 
age of seventy-five years, and having 
broken the bread of the Gospel of Peace 
to his fellowmen for nearly half a century. 
The portrait which accompanies the arti- 
cle shows the same forceful man, of strong 
character, who used to bring out his box 
of tools from the long, low, dingy work- 
shop, and with easy deliberation take up 
the horse’s foot into his leathern apron 
for a conscientious job of horse-shoeing. 
We quote a paragraph or two: 

** Rev. George G. Rakestraw, pastor of 
the Holmesburg Methodist Episcopal 
church, who has served forty-seven years 
in the ministry, and who will retire at the 
meeting of Conference at Columbia on 
March 18, received a surprise yesterday, 
when his congregation, through a com- 
mittee composed of Charles Masland, 
Samuel Horner and Miss Anna Eckley, 
told him exactly what they thought of 
him. They accused him of having neg- 
lected his own interests to attend to theirs. 
They insisted that when they had suffered 
he had attempted to make their lot 
brighter, and that he had shared their 
burdens and smoothed their ways. In 
sickness and in grief, they said, he had 
been at hand to point out the better land 
and to declare that a break in the clouds 
would soon come. They went so far as 
to say that the homeless and the hungry, 
the lame, the halt, the blind and the err- 
ing had received assistance and consola- 
tion at his hands. The clergyman had 
nothing to say. Since he would not de- 
fend himself, the committee was obliged 
to pronounce sentence, which was that 
he should accept a purse (it was well 
filled), together with the love, esteem 
and good wishes of every member of his 
flock. The meeting was at the preacher’s 
home, and those who were present tell us 
they had one of the most enjoyable times 
of their lives. 

‘**Rev. Mr. Rakestraw is now in his 75th 
year. During his long career he has been 
in charge of Christ Methodist church, in 
West Philadelphia, then known as the 
Thirty-eighth Street church; the Had- 
dington Methodist church, the old Cen- 
tral church in Vine street, near Thirteenth, 
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but since merged into the Thirteenth 
Street church, and the Hancock Street 
church. He has served also as pastor of 
many congregations in other parts of the 
State. He is now completing his fifth 
year as pastor of the Holmesburg church. 
He will preach his farewell sermon on 
Sunday evening, March 16, and after the 
meeting of Conference will live in Phila- 
delphia.’’ 


-— 


SAGE GREEN PLASTICO. 





HE pleasant school room is always 
helpful. Good furniture, good pic- 
tures, neatly tinted walls, make the place 
more attractive. The spirit manifested, 
and the economy practiced, by the teacher 
who writes this note may stimulate some 
one else to do likewise. By request the 
personal element is eliminated. But the 
gentleman who sends it, one of our best 
known Normal School Principals, says, 
‘* If you knew the writer of this letter as 
I do, his tact in handling boys and his 
enthusiasm, you would be interested as I 
have been.’’ Says the writer: 

‘*For some time I have been wanting 
my roomto look better. The walls were 
finished with a sand coat, very rough. I 
feared to undertake the job lest I could 
not doit. A week ago I got at it, and 
to-day it is finished. It took me eight 
hours to give a room 35x 25x15 feet one 
coat on the side walls. With the proper 
scaffolding it would have taken less time 
and labor. The tint is supposed to be a 
‘sage green,’ and is said to be scien- 
tifically correct. I felt that there must 
be a correct color, so discarded my own 
ideas and wrote to the Public School Art 
League of Boston, Mass. They put me 
on the right track. The change is so 
great that no one would recognize the 
room. The pupils expressed it best when 
they came in after it was completed by 
exclaiming, ‘Girls, don’t it rest your 
eyes?’ They come more tidy than here- 
tofore. Less paper is found on the floor 
than usual. I notice that shoes are 
cleaned at the door now that never saw 
the mat before. 

‘*Since I tinted the walls I find that 
the pictures are more at home. The 
pupils say now, ‘ Why, I never liked that 
picture before. Now it seems so differ- 
ent.’ It may be of interest to you to 
know what I used and thecost. They 
call it Plastico, a kind of cement. It 
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took twenty pounds at ten cents per 
pound. The brush cost $1.50, which 
makes the cost, outside of my labor, three 
dollars and fifty cents. I would put a 


dollar more on the next brush, so as to 
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have a good hair brush. The school 
board paid for this material. Since I 
have done this work I think, of course, 
that any teacher in Pennsylvania could 
do as well.’’ 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE Superintendents of Schools are to be 
: elected on Tuesday, the 5th of May next, 
in all the counties of the Commonwealth, and 
in all cities, boroughs and townships having 
five thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect 
such officers. Scarcely any other election should 
so deeply enlist the interest of the people. We 
can afford bad government anywhere else bet- 
ter than in respect toour schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are neces- 
sary to the very existence of a state. Pennsyl- 
vania has over 1,000,000 children in her com- 
mon schools, and more than $10,000,0co are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. Whether these children shall be 
well instructed or otherwise, whether this vast 
sum of money shall be well or ill-applied, will 
depend in good measure upon the officer placed 
over the schools at the coming elections. Let 
whole communities see that the best men are 
chosen. 

County coventions of Directors will be called 
to assemble at the respective county seats by 
the County Superintendents now in office. The 
best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and borough conventions will be 
called by the proper board of directors or con- 
trollers in the manner prescribed by law, in 
their usual place of meeting. The directors of 
cities and boroughs that elect superintendents of 
their own cannot take part in the county con- 
ventions. The law does not say at what hour 
the convention shall assemble, and the local 
authorities calling the conventions must fix it 
to suit local circumstances. One o’clock p. m. 
is generally adopted as the most suitable hour. 
It is proper for the directors of cities and 
boroughs entitled to elect a superintendent, 
but not now having one,to determine the question 
whether they will elect such an officer, at a 
preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing 
a president and secretary. Vice president and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 











president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare 
a roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present. In voting the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded: 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and nays. 
It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those presen?, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receives a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for super- 
intendent can be nominated and voted for, until 
some one receives a majority. 

The president and secretary must make out 
and sign the certificate of election, and forward 
it to this department. Blanks for this purpose 
will be placed in the hands of the several county 
superintendents and the secretaries of school 
boards in all the county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a super- 
inlendent of schools possess? and What salary 
Should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superin- 
tendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual qualifications.—At a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant a literary degree ; a diploma 
or State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School ; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election ; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 
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Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless he has 
a sound moral character.’’ The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor is it sufficient for a superintendent 
of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘ imimor- 
ality.”” Heshould be a positive worker for good; 
if possible, he should have all the moral quali- 
ties implied in the noble expression ‘‘ a Chris- 
tian gentleman ”’ 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in 
the law, that a person cannot hold the office of 
superintendent of schools unless ‘‘ he has had 
successful experience within three years of the 
time of his election.’”” The sfiri¢ of this provi- 
sion is that a superintendent must be a profes- 
sional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, minister, 
or a member of some other profession, desiring 
to hold the office until a way opens to engage 
in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teachers, 
and should always be filled by a teacher. If 
directors can find in a county a teacher of exper- 
ience, devoted to his profession, who attends 
educational meetings, whoreads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like 
Richter, ‘‘ loves God and little children,’’ who, 
in short, is something of an enthusiast in his 
work—he is the man to make superintendent of 
the work of education, even though he has not 
been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sala- 
ries. Their work, when well done, is both deli- 
cate and difficult. Good officers can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at 
all than poor ones. The judges of our courts and 
other county officers in many counties receive 
generous salaries; why should not well-qualified 
superintendents of schools be as liberally paid ? 
In view of the whole subject, school directors 
are most earnestly advised /o elect as superin- 
tendents the very best men in their several coun- 
ties whose services can be obtained; have it un- 
derstood that they are to devote their whole time 
to the work of the office; and then pay them well 
for what they are required todo, It is in this 
way, and inthis way only, that the office can ac- 
complish the greatest good of which it is capable. 

OATH OF OFFICE TO SUPERINTENDENT. 

The following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the county in which the same is taken: 

‘‘T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity ; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary and proper expen- 
ses expressly authorized by law ; that I have not 
knowingly violated any election law of this Com- 
monwealth or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
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directly or indirectly, any money or other valu- 
able thing for the performance or non-perform- 
ance of, any act or duty pertaining to my Office, 
other than the compensation allowed by law.’’ 
[Signed] A B ‘ 

Sworn (or afirmed) and subscribed before 
me, ———- ———, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
—— day of ———, 1I9—. 


ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ALL cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools giving employment to a number 
of teachers. 

Meeting of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the President of the Board of his own mo- 
tion ; and in cites and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the President of 
the Boafd, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 





superintendent is considered ; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 


in May, when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs, and in town- 
ships that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county 
superintendent. 


HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

COMMISSIONS to Superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that ail who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision of the law. Incompetent officers have been 
commissioned because Directors were not fully 
advised as to the manner of presenting to the 
School Department objection to its being done. 

* But if objections to issuing such commission 
be made within thirty days, and such objections 
be signed, among others, by a majority of the 
members of not less than one-fifth of all the 
School Boards in the country from which such 
objections are received, and certified to, under 
oath or affirmation, by at least three of the 
signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
may require such evidence, under oath or affir- 
mation, in regard to the legality of the election, 
and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent, as he shall deem neces- 
sary,and then shall issue the commission to the 
person properly qualified who received the 
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greatest number of votes; and the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, when engaged in the 
investigation of objections filed against the issu- 
ing of commissions to County Superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to ad- 
minister oaths; and any person refusing or 
neglecting to attend, and give evidence at such 
investigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be 
liable to the same fines and penalties as if he 
had refused to appear and give evidence in the 
court of record, and the costs to be paid by the 
parties subpcenaing witnesses.’’ 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped 
they will fearlessly exert their power whenever 
the circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing,must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, “‘to the legality of the 
election and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent,’’ and those 
making charges must be prepared to present 
them in a regular way a prove them. 

Payment of Directors, etc.—By Act of Assem- 
bly approved March 18, 1899, it is provided that 
** school directors of this Commonwealth who 
shall attend the triennial convention of directors 
for the purpose of electing a county superin- 
tendent, as provided by act of May 8, 1854, shall 
receive one dollar each, and, in addition, the 
snm of three cents for every mile necessary to 
be travelled in going to and returning from the 
place where the election shall be held, the 
amount to be paid by the school treasurers of 
the respective districts on the proper vouchers, 
and the account to be audited as other ex- 
perses.”’ 

And it is further enacted that “it shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor for any candidate for 
the office of County Superintendent to pay or 
cause to be paid, directly or indirectly, any 
part of the expenses of any director who shall 
attend the triennial convention,and on conviction 
thereof such candidate shall be fined a sum not 
less than $50 nor more than $300 at the discre- 
tion of the court.” 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolf: During the 
month I visited fifty schools in nine dis- 
tricts. I was present at a local institute at 
Worthington, Feb. 14 and 15, which was 
considered the best ever held there. The 
attendance was large, and discussions lively, 
interesting, and instructive. Some excel- 
lent papers were read by teachers, and the 
music by the Worthington Choir was one 
of the features of the meeting. Institutes 
were also held at Tidal and South Bend and 
well attended by teachers and patrons. The 
schools visited, with one or two exceptions, 
are doing good work. The teachers are 





earnest and progressive, and are preparing 
themselves for examination in the addi- 
tional branches required this year. Many 
have already arranged to attend Normal 
schools, academies, or select schools durin 

the summer. Many of the schools held 
entertainments during the winter and de- 
voted the proceeds to the purchase of bells, 
flags, organs, dictionaries, libraries, etc. 
The Bethel School Board recently purchased 
a full supply of maps for their schools and 
disposed of some worthless charts, which a 
few years ago were bought at a high price. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Sienetianal aeanke 
ings were held in Green Valley, Raccoon 
township, Pine Run, New Sewickley town- 
ship, and at the Educational office. All 
were well attended by teachers and patrons. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Educational 
meetings were held at Mann’s Choice, 
Schellsburg, Imlertown, Mench, and New 
Enterprise. Among the speakers with 
whom we worked at these meetings were: 
Messrs. Ritchey, Hinkle, Roscoe, Brum- 
baugh, S. H. Sell, Esq., and Hon. R. C. 
McNamara. The audiences were in all 
cases large and appreciative, and great 
interest was manifested. The part taken in 
these meetings by local talent added much 
to the programme. We are gladto mention 
that, in the person of Dr. C. R. Rhodes, of 
Hyndman, Bedford county was represented 
at the recent meeting of the State Directors’ 
Association. 

BERKS—Sup. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Kempton, Blandon, and Shoe- 
makersville. The Blandon meeting was 
slimly attended on account of the cold 
weather and an epidemic of typhoid fever 
in the town. The best attended institute 
for the season was that of Shoemakersville. 
Nearly 400 citizens attended the various 
sessions. The principal instructors and 
lecturers at these various meetings were 
Profs. A. C. Rothermel, W. W. Deatrick, 
E. J. Conner and Supt. Rapp. 

BuTLER--Supt. Painter: During the month 
I visited forty-five schools and attended five 
local institutes. The institutes were largely 
attended; in several cases some people had 
to be turned away for lack of room. We 
think that more real benefit has been derived 
from these meetings this year than ever 
before. Our teachers are interested. The 
attendance has been affected by cold weather 
and bad roads. The old-time ‘'spelling- 
bee’’ has been revived in several districts 
and has awakened interest in that line. 
Many socials have been held in the schools 
and the proceeds used in securing libraries, 
bells, maps, etc. I have made a special 
effort to get libraries into our schools and 
am pleased with the results. February 21st 
was observed as our second visitors’ day, 
and many of our schools held exercises ap- 
propriate to Washington's birthday at that 
time. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Local institutes 
were held in E. Conemaugh borough, Jack- 
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son township, Summerhill, Barr township, 
W. Taylor township, and Franklin mere ot 
e 


The E. Conemaugh institute exten 
through three sessions. 


large number of citizens were present and 
showed a just pride in their noble building. 
At the Saturday sessions Supt. Berkey of 
Johnstown, Prof. Jones of Ebensburg, Prof. 
Bender of Johnstown, Prof. Bentz of South 
Fork, and Miss Mansfield of the Indiana 
Normal, were present and took part. On 
the night of Pubedary gth, the school build- 
ing in Spangler burned down. The loss, 
including books and apparatus, is estimated 
at $10,000. This is partly covered by an 
insurance of $5,000. The school was sus- 
pended for only one week, while the Board 
was having two halls furnished and secur- 
ing the necessary booksand supplies. Much 
credit is due the Board and teachers for the 
promptness with which they reorganized 
their schools. The Board is taking steps to 
rebuild at once. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields : Four local 
institutes were held. All were well attended 
by teachers, directors, and citizens. A 


warm interest has been shown in this de- 
partment of school work. Dr. A. M. Ham- 
mers of Indiana lectured at the Houtzdale 
and Coalport institutes to large audiences. 


At Winburn, Rev. Mr. Anderson lectured 
before the institute. The drifted condition 
of the roads has interfered somewhat with 
the attendance in the rural districts, yet on 
= whole the schools visited are doing 
well. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Excellent local in- 
stitutes were held in the townships of Bene- 
zette, Spring Creek, Horton, and Fox, and 
the good results are manifest in all the 
schools whose teachers attended. Physical 
culture is taught in more than three fourths 
of our schools. Teachers, pupils, and 

atrons are giving it their hearty support. 

any of our teachers are having more than 
ordinary success in the teaching of drawing, 
= branch that meets the approval of 
all. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: Our schools are 
generally doing good work. The educa- 
tional meetings held this month have been 
well attended, full of interest, and decidedly 
beneficial. East Waynesburg has issued 
bonds for a new school building, which will 
be erected during the summer—a first-class 
eight room building. 

INDIANA — Supt. Stewart: During the 
month many local institutes were held 
throughout the county. At Cherrytree, 
February 14 and 15, a successful joint insti- 
tute was held. Prominent teachers from all 
adjoining counties were present and took 
_ an active part. The citizens were enthu- 

siastic, and assisted in every possible way. 
I attended a successful institute at Cook- 

rt, February 22. The meeting held at 
echanicsburg was successful. We were 


The Friday even- | 
ing meeting was the first held in the fine | 
auditorium of the new school building. A | 
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| assisted by twelve or fifteen teachers from 
' Cambria county. The drifted snow has 
| made visiting difficult, as well as interfered 
with school attendance. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Gortner: Excellent local 
institutes were held at Academia, McAlis- 
terville, and Thompsontown. Measles, 
chickenpox, and bad weather have seriously 
interfered with the attendance this month. 
Otherwise our schools are making good 
progress. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In Febru- 
ary I visited 48 schools. The attendance is 
still poor, so many being absent on account 
of vaccination. Two special examinations 
were held, one for substitute teachers, and 
one for teachers taking advanced branches. 
I was present at an excellent Washington 
exercise given by the Olyphant schools. I 
also attended the annual meeting of the 
State Directors’ Association, accompanied 
by five directors representing our County 
Association: Messrs. Jas. F. McAndrews, 
John W. Reese, Thomas Johns, N. S. Davis 
and E. J. Northup. Dunmore borough was 
represented by John F. Flannelly and 
Martin Gibbons. We need a law recogniz- 
ing and legalizing these Directors’ Asso- 
ciations. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Death has invaded 
our ranks and called to his final reward Mr. 
J. H. Muschlitz, teacher of the Catasaqua 
Intermediate High School. Mr. Muschlitz 
held this position continuously for a great 
many years. He was a faithful and consci- 
entious teacher, honored and respected by 
all who knew him. Through his death the 
schools of Catasauqua have sustained a se- 
vere loss. He had been a sufferer from dia- 
betes in a mild form for several years, but 
he continued his work in the school room 
until about four weeks prior to his death, 
when he was stricken with apoplexy. He 
died February Ig. 

LycoMING—-Supt. Becht: Interesting and 
well-attended district institutes were held 
in Eldred, Pine, Cogan House, Jackson, 
Lycoming, Brown and Jordan. Local meet- 
ings were held in Pratt and Anthony. The 
interest taken in these educational gather- 
| ings by teachers, directors and patrons is an 
encouraging sign of educational progress. 

MERCER — Supt. Fruit: Washington’s 
birthday was observed by schools all over 
the county with appropriate exercises. A 
very successful local institute was held at 
Jamestown February 22. Both sessions 
were well attended, and an unusually high 
degree of interest was manifested. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: Our schools 
have been interrupted to some extent by 
the prevalence of small pox and other con- 
tagious diseases. Interesting local insti- 
tutes were held this month at Galeton and 
Costello. By the death of Mr. Peter Zepp, 
of Abbot township, which occurred recently 
in a railroad accident, our county has lost 
one of its best and most progressive school 
directors. 
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TroGa—Supt. Longstreet: I have visited 
63 schools and attended five educational 
meetings this month. To do this I was 
obliged to travel over drifts, around drifts 
and through drifts. With only one excep- 
tion, due to impassable roads, these teach- 
ers’ meetings were well attended. Dr. A. T. 
Smith addressed the meeting at Roseville, 
Dr. Lincoln Hulley at Knoxville, and Hon. 
Emerson Coilins in Union township. On 
the whole our teachers are working earn- 
estly and making a success of their schools. 
The schools generally are well disciplined 
and well taught. School-room decoration 
is receiving considerable attention in this 
county. rough the personal efforts of 
teachers the interior of many houses is a 
model of neatness and beauty. 

Unrion—Supt. Stapleton: The month of 
February should be, and is, one of the most 
fruitful, educationally, in the whole year. 
Whatever progress is being made in the 
schools is especially marked in the rural 
districts. The schools show a large enroll- 
ment, and all classes are found in the more 
advanced parts of the subjects studied be- 
fore the larger pupils begin to drop out of 
school. Nearly all the schools of the county 
observed Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow 
or Parents’ Days. Some excellent local in- 


stitutes and teachers’ meetings were held 
in February. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Notwithstand- 
ing the adverse conditions of impassible 
roads, measles and mumps, the educational 


interest is good. Four local institutes were 
held in February, all of which were largely 
attended and interesting. Many of our 
teachers will attend one or another of the 
normal schools in our part of the State. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: The work of Feb- 
ruary was hindered to an unusual degree by 
snow-storms and drifts. Undoubtedly the 
weather was the most intensely disturbing 
of any experienced in Wayne county for 
many years. District institutes were held 
at Waymart, Winwood and Bethany. Some 
strong papers and talks were given by home 
talent, and at Waymart the local teachers 
were assisted by Profs. Creasy, of Hawley; 
Thorpe, of Forest City; Krise, of Mayfield, 
and Delaney, of Carbondale. At Winwood, 
Prof. Rounds, of Vandling, gave an enjoy- 
able and helpful talk on the work of the 
weather bureau. The attendance has fallen 
off on account of drifted condition of roads. 

BUTLER—Supt. Gibson: Commencement 
exercises of the grammar school were held 
in the Park Theatre. Forty-two pupils were 
graduated, the majority of whom immedi- 
ately entered the high school. 

CARLISLE — Supt. Shearer: Our Board 
generously allows each teacher two days for 
school visitation. One day must be spent 
in visiting schools of corresponding grades 
outside thecity. This occurred during this 
month, and we had representatives in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Reading, Harrisburg, 
York, Middletown, Lebanon, Steelton, Bal- 
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timore, Mechanicsburg, Shippensburg, and 
the C. V. S. Normal School. Reports of 
visits are made at the Association meetings, 
and courses, conditions, and methods are 
carefully compared with our own. These 
visits are very helpful and suggestive. 
CHELTENHAM Twp., (A/onigowery Co.,)\— 
Supt. Wagner: A local institute at Hatboro, 
aroused much school interest. Our teach- 
ers were all in attendance. The evening 
lecturers were Profs. C. C. Ellis and F. 
H. Green. Each had a crowded house. 
DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: At a recent 
meeting of our Board the supply committee 
was authorized to purchase a Kuhn Formal- 
dehyde Generator. It has since been suc- 
cessfully operated in fumigating the school 
buildings of the borough. We propose to 
fumigate all books at the close of the term. 
JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: A new four- 
room building has been completed and 
occupied in the eleventh ward, Woodvale. 
It isa substantial and commodiousstructure, 
heated and ventilated with the best modern 
systems. This adds another to the many 
excellent school buildings erected by the 
successive Boards of the city. 
READING—Supt. Mackey: There has been 
a marked increase in the number of teach- 
ers pursuing special studies this year. 
There have been classes of teachers for the 
study of Literature, French, German, Alge- 
bra, and Civil Government. The class in 
Civil Government comprised two hundred 
seventy-eight teachers, nearly ninety per 
cent. of the entire corps. They engaged 
Prof. F. S. Edmonds of the Boys’ High 
School, Philadelphia, to deliver a series of 
lectures on Civics. Dr. Edmonds is admir- 
ably qualified for this line of work, and his 
lectures were heard with great interest and 
enthusiasm by the members of the class and 
by many of their friends. The members of 
the class purchased books and made a very 
thorough study of the subject, and finall 
about two hundred of them passed with 
great credit a special examination in Civil 
Government by the Superintendent and are 
now certified in that branch as required by 
the recent Act of Assembly. This special 
certificating of teachers, however, is not the 
most important outcome of this earnest and 
thorough study of Civics by so large a pro- 
portion of our corps. The teachers, them- 
selves, have motive and knowledge, as the 
never had before, efficiently to train their 
pupils for good citizenship. A classs of 
teachers in Nature Study was formed Feb- 
ruary 22, with Dr. F. W. Bade as instructor. 
They meet every Saturday afternoon for 
lectures or excursions, and are having a 
very delightful and instructive course. 
WILKESBARRE — Supt. Coughlin: Our 
evening schools closed February 21. They 
were in session 8oevenings. The evening 
high school, however, will continue another 
month. The evening manual training 
school is not largely attended, but the class 
is doing fine work, 








MODERN TEXTS. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
solicit correspondence in regard 





to texts on the following subjects: 


History of England, Elementary or Advanced. 
History of the United States, -...---_-..----- Elementary or Advanced. 


Civil Government in the United States, Elementary or Advanced, 
From Primers upward. 


For all grades. 
Rhetoric, For High Schools. 
Nature Study, For Grammar grades. 
Art Readers, For Grammar grades. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St.: Boston. 85 Fifth Ave.: New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave.: Chicago. 








The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Francis W, Parker, Director. Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


June 19 to August 31, 1902 Two Terms—Each Six weeks 
Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, and Normal 
School Teachers. Academic Courses open to qualified students in all Departments of the University. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSES 
Philosophy of Education History Textiles and Basketry 
Applied Fodeaeay Literature Manual Training 
Kindergarten Geography School Library Economy 
Nature Study Painting Physical Training 
Chemistry Clay-Modeling and Pottery Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 
Mathematics Chalk - Modeling Vocal Music 
Model School Field Excursions 

Students can PREPARE FOR COURSES through The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study 
published monthly by the School of Education. 

Announcement of Summer Courses will be ready March r. For information address: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 








INDISPENSABLE TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 





The Elementary School Teacher 
and Course of Study 


Epirep sy FRANCIS W. PARKER, Drrector 
Tue University or Cuicaco ScHoot or Epucation 
Monthly, except in Augustand September. Subscription Price, $1.50 
in the United States ; Foreign, $2.00. - Single Copies, 20 Cents 
It contains Practical Teaching Plans for Kindergartners, Primary and Grammar Tea 
Normal School Teachers, and Pedagogic Classes. These plans embrace all the work of the School 
Education, both in the Pedagogical Department and the University Elementary School. They explain 
the new education and show the correlation of subjects. 
The journal is helpful in preparing for the regular and the summer courses of the School of Education, 





For information with reference to clubbing.rates, and for sample copies, address @ 


Ghe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Illinois 




















